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I. 
DOCTOR has necessarily some strange experiences. To me 
the most interesting of such experiences have always been those 
which hover, as it were, on the borderland between the mind and body, 
so that from first to last it is impossible to be quite sure how much is 
to be set down to a disordered state of the physical organism ; how 
much to a morbid mental impression. One of the most curious of 
such experiences happened to me a good many years ago on this wise. 

I was at that time house-surgeon at one of the smaller London 
hospitals, and was sitting one evening in my cosily-furnished room, 
enjoying the company of two of my friends whom I will call Whit- 
more and Radford. They were both medical students in their last 
year. Whitmore was very clever, but unfortunately in delicate 
health. In my opinion he read too much and smoked too much. 
Radford was of a commoner type—a tall, robust fellow, very good at 
football and all manly exercises, and without any further ambition 
than to pass his examinations satisfactorily, and thus to become quali- 
fied to succeed to his father’s practice in the country. 

Of course we were smoking, and, between the puffs, we were 
engaged in an argument such as most people like—an argument, 
namely, in which it is impossible for either side to score a decisive 
victory. This keeps up the interest, and the conversation becomes a 
kind of verbal game of battledoor and shuttlecock, each disputant 
keeping it up at his end when his turn comes, and skilfully returning 
it, until it is at last dropped from mere exhaustion. 
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It was just at the time when the minds of some people were a 
good deal exercised on the subject of the alleged miracles associated 
with the name of Louise Lateau. According to eye-witnesses of 
credit and acumen, there appeared on the girl’s hands and feet and 
side, at certain times, the stigmata of the Crucifixion. At other times 
they either disappeared, or at any rate ceased to bleed. This is the 
account, as I recall it, but nothing for my purpose hinges on the 
precise accuracy of these details. 

Of course, the question we were debating was (1) whether these 
appearances were what may be called spontaneous, or the result of 
a mere clever imposture ; and (2), if spontaneous, how they could 
possibly be accounted for on scientific grounds. We were all of 
us agreed that the age of miracles was over, but beyond this our 
agreement did not go. Radford, in his blunt, matter-of-fact way, . 
roundly asserted that the whole thing was humbug from beginning 
to end, and that it was altogether too much to expect any man 
endued with his proper share of common sense to believe it. I, 
on the contrary, on the evidence, leaned to the opinion that the 
manifestations might be genuine, but confessed myself unable to give 
any rational explanation of them. And Radford was just about to 
take advantage of this logical inconsistency on my part when Whit- 
more intervened. He told us a curious circumstance which had 
come under his own observation, and which certainly seemed to 
throw some light upon the subject we were discussing. A party of 
which he was one were assembled one winter at a country house, 
and were sitting late at night round the fire in a room otherwise 
fot lighted. Amongst the party was Whitmore’s cousin, a fair- 
complexioned girl of seventeen, of very nervous and sensitive dis- 
position. As often happens in such circumstances, the talk took the 
direction of the awful and the uncanny. The young girl listened with 
the intensest interest. At last one of the speakers related a story 
of special and peculiar horror, and, being a man of much dramatic 
talent, invested it with all the semblance of reality. When the story 
was at an end, one of the party chanced to look at the girl and gave 
a cry of astonishment and concern. She was sitting on her chair, 
pale as death, with the lips parted and the hands tightly clenched, 
But the ghastliest thing was that her forehead seemed streaked with 
blood. The candles were hurriedly lighted, and a closer inspection 
showed that there was no blood actually on the surface of the skin. 
But just below it there were blood-red streaks, and these streaks were 
exactly in the lines which the brow assumes when contracted with 
pain and horror. They did not altogether disappear for a week, during 
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the whole of which time the girl remained too much disfigured to 
show herself.! 

“ Here,” added Whitmore in conclusion, “ was, as it seems to 
me, a clear case of a strong mental impression causing a direct 
physical effect, the mind stamping suddenly an image of its horror 
visibly on the flesh. In the same way, why may not the intensified 
consciousness of the Belgian mystic, directed ecstatically to certain 
portions of the body, produce the marks described ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ and we all remember, too, the case of the man 
who was sentenced to be beheaded. They merely grazed his neck 
with the knife, and poured a few drops of lukewarm water over it, 
but the poor fellow was taken up dead all the same.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Radford, “ but that was merely fright. Of - 
course people can be killed by fright; I never denied that. That’s 
hardly to the point, you know.” 

“T think it is,” said Whitmore. “The point is—as far as our 
discussions ever have a point—that the imagination can do anything. 
It can visibly mark and derange any part of the organism, as in the 
case I have given you, or it can destroy the organism altogether, as 
in the case just mentioned by Lovart. My uncle says he knew a 
man who gave himself an aneurism merely by persistently believing 
he had one, and concentrating his thoughts on the particular spot 
where he imagined it to be. In time one came, in response, as it 
were, to his appeal—a real thing created by mind out of matter— 
’ and it ultimately killed the man.” 

“I can’t swallow that,” said Radford. “I should prefer to 
doubt your uncle’s original diagnosis, especially as the complaint is 
often difficult to detect in its early stages.” 

“Well, when you come to practise, Radford,” said I, a little 
oracularly, as became one who had already reached that stage, “ you 
will find that you will have to allow something for the imagination.” 

“In some cases, everything,” remarked Whitmore. 

Just at this moment there was a knock at the door, and Jacques, 
the porter, put in his head. 

** Accident, sir,” he said. 

Jacques was the very type of a cold, cut-and-dried official. I 
think he prided himself upon his impassibility, If he couldn’t be a 
doctor, he could at least imitate a doctor’s manner, Only he over- 
did it a good deal. We doctors try to be calm ; Jacques was stolid, 
It used to be a saying among us that, if—er zmpossibile—the 
Prince of Wales had chanced to be brought into the hospital, 
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comatose, Jacques would not have got beyond his invariable formula, 
“ Accident, sir.” 

Of course I went at once. There is always a certain interest in 
an accident. It suggests exciting complications, until you know 
exactly what it is. Whitmore went with me from professional 
curiosity. Radford, who had no curiosity in such matters, said 
“ Good-night,” and went off to a whist party. 

When we reached the accident ward, we found the new arrival 
lying on the bed nearest the door, with a screen between him and 
the next patient. He was deadly pale, and the silk handkerchief 
tied round his head was saturated with blood. His pulse was 
extremely feeble, and he was unconscious. 

I made a hasty examination. As far as I could make out, he 
had received no injury except the one to his head. This in itself did 
not appear to be dangerous, as the skull was not fractured. But 
there was a deep cut which had severed an artery, and it was clear to 
me that there must have been considerable delay in bringing him to 
the hospital, and that, meanwhile, he had lost a large quantity of 
blood. Hence his extreme exhaustion. It appeared on inquiry that 
he had been knocked down by a hansom cab, and had fallen on some 
sharp object—a broken bottle probably—which had cut his temple 
deeply. 

I stanched the hemorrhage, bound up his head, and attempted 
to revive him with stimulants. But it was pretty clearto me, as well 
as to Whitmore, that all our efforts would prove ineffectual, and 
yet it seemed very sad that he should die in this way—all the sadder 
that he was young and handsome, and was evidently a man of refine- 
ment and culture, and probably of wealth as well. He was in evening 
dress, and the make and material of all his clothes, as well as his general 
appearance, left no doubt on my mind that he was a gentleman. 

I searched in his pockets for a clue to his identification, in order 
that I might send a message at once to his friends. I soon found his 


card— 
Mr. LLEWELLYN VAUGHAN, 


Liantrissant Hall, shire. 


There was no London address. It was impossible to communicate 
with his friends in the country, as it was already too late to telegraph. 
He was entirely in my hands until the morning, and I felt the 
responsibility keenly. 

I exchanged glances with Whitmore. We would willingly have 
done anything in our pc-ver for the poor sufferer, but there was 
absolutely nothing more to be done. There was no complication in 
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the case. He was dying from sheer exhaustion, and all the doctors 
in England could have done no more for him than we had done. So, 
leaving directions with the nurse to continue administering the 
stimulants at certain intervals, I left the ward and returned to my 
room accompanied by Whitmore. 

“Sad case,” I said. 

“T take it,” said Whitmore, “that the poor fellow is naturally 
delicate and nervous and, like myself, a little anazmic—highly- 
strung organisation, as they say. Not at all the man who could bear 
any great loss of blood.” 

“ Exactly,” I answered, “ just my idea of the case.” 

“ Looks a clever fellow,” remarked Whitmore. “ What a noble 
forehead—almost Shakespearian—and finely cut mouth too.” 

“Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay,’ &c.,” I said, not 
heartlessly but rather with an affectation of unconcern to hide the pain 
I really felt. 

* But must he really die?” asked Whitmore, thoughtfully. He 
seemed to be revolving something in his mind. At last he added, 
“Ts not this just such a case as might be saved by transfusion of 
blood? No real organic injury, simply exhaustion from loss of blood. 
Give him a fresh supply at once, and what is to hinder him from 
rallying ?” 

“‘H’m,” I muttered cautiously. The same idea had crossed my 
own mind, but I had hesitated to give it expression. It was a satis- 
faction to me that Whitmore, whose cleverness in his profession was 
recognised by all at the hospital, should have thought of it also. Still, 
I was the responsible person, not he. 

“ You see,” continued Whitmore, “as matters stand, nothing can 
save him. He mustbe dead before morning. Ifthe operation were 
to fail he would be no worse off than he is now, and it might succeed.” 

‘“*No doubt it has been successful sometimes,” I said. “ But 
where find in time anyone to give him what he requires? I must 
perform the operation, there is no time to send for anyone else. 
You haven’t an ounce of blood to spare, and, besides, I want you 
to help me. As to tampering with the staff, that would never do.” 

“Jacques is certainly too dry,” said Whitmore, “and I really 
don’t know whom to suggest. If only Radford had not bolted ! He’d 
have done splendidly. It seems such a pity the experiment should 
not be made, and it would be so interesting, and get you such 
Kddos too, if it proved successful.” 

All these thoughts were in my own mind. I really pitied the poor 
patient, but I had alsog little scientific curiosity to gratify, and I was 
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decidedly ambitious of a name in my profession. Of course, had not 
time been everything in a case like this, it would have been my 
duty to wait until the next day to consult my superiors ; but, as 
things were, I felt I should be justified in performing the operation 
myself. Indeed, I had no choice, if it was to be done at all, and 
I did not distrust my own powers as an operator. I was recognised 
as possessing both skill and nerve. 

* Let’s have another look at him,” said Whitmore. 

We accordingly left my room. As we were crossing the hall to 
get to the wing in which the accident ward is situated, we overheard 
part of a conversation between the porter and a stranger. The latter 
was inquiring whether anyone of the name of Daunton was an in- 
mate, and Jacques, in his usual automatic way, was telling him the 
days and hours when alone visitors were permitted to see the 
patients. 

I was struck by the appearance of the stranger. He was a man ot 
magnificent physique, over six feet high, and admirably proportioned. 
His broad shoulders and deep chest gave evidence of almost 
herculean strength. His face had a healthy hue, as if tanned by 
exposure to all kinds of weather, but its expression was forbidding. 
There was a half-sneer on the lips, and the black eyes had a wild devil- 
may-care look in them. He was very shabbily dressed in a kind of 
poncho, which was torn and faded, and a soft felt hat with a high 
crown, the brim of which cast a shadow upon his forehead, and gave 
all the more effect to the glare of the eyes. 

The instant he caught sight of us, he advanced towards us with- 
out taking off his hat or giving any other salute. 

“T say,” he exclaimed, “I can make nothing of your porter. He 
seems to answer by clockwork. But, I dare say one of you gentle- 
men can answer my question. I want to know if any one named 
Daunton is here.” 

He spoke rudely, almost dictatorially, like one accustomed to 
carry his point without standing on ceremony. His accent had a 
certain roughness, and yet it was not the accent of one born and 
bred in the lower classes. It rather seemed to me to be the accent 
of a man who had once been a gentleman, but who, by long knock- 
ing about the world, and habitual association with men of lower 
social position than himself, had lost his original refinement. 

In either case, I liked neither him nor his manner, and I was 
just about to refer him to the porter, who, conscious that he had 
received a slight but determined to bear it stolidly, was evidently 
waiting for my instructions, when Whitmore plucked at my sleeve 
and whispered ; 
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“ What a capital fellow to supply what we want !” 

Of course I knew what he meant. And his exclamation was 
justified. No doubt that was exactly the physique required. This 
loafing giant would never miss a few ounces of blood, and the 
quality of the current in his veins was evidently ofthe richest. The 
thought made me more civil to him than I should otherwise have 
been. 

“Tf,” I said, to the evident astonishment of Jacques, to whom 
red tape was everything—‘ if you will step into the waiting-room for 
a minute I will look through the list and tell you if the name you 
mention is there.” 

In a few minutes I returned with the information that there was 
no one in the hospital of the name of Daunton. 

“Ts there anything else I can do for you?” I asked, casting about 
at the same time how I should broach the subject uppermost in my 
mind. 

The man hesitated and seemed embarrassed. 

“You'll think me a precious fool,” he said at last, roughly, “and 
I must say, I’m ashamed of myself. But, as you ask me, why there 
is one other thing you could do for me, if you didn’t mind—you 
could bleed me.” 

Whitmore and I, in spite of our professional training, could 
neither of us repress a little start. The coincidence was so very 
curious that it came upon us like a shock, 

‘Of course you'll think it very queer,” continued the man. “I 
know people don’t get bled nowadays as they used to be. Fact is, 
I’ve too much blood, and it goes to my head. Fancy I see things, 
you know, and all that, when there isn’t anything there.” 

It seemed to me that, strong as he was, he gave a little shudder 
as he spoke. ’ 

“ Now’s-your chance,” whispered Whitmore to me. ‘Was ever 
anything so opportune ? ” 

I suppose, when we are in doubt, we all of us cast about at times 
for something which shall give us, as it were, a hint for our guidance. 
At any rate, it seemed to me that such a coincidence as this was too 
marked to be disregarded. It must be accepted as a sign from fate 
itself. 

“Certainly I will bleed you if you wish it,” I said. “If it does 
you no good, it cannot do you any harm. I suppose you don’t mind 
what is done with your blood?” 

It was the man’s turn to start now. 

“What do you mean?” he exclaimed almost nervously. ‘“ Why 
should I mind? I don’t understand you.” 
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I explained to him briefly how matters stood, that there was a 
poor fellow under that very roof whose life was ebbing away merely 
for lack of that whereof he (the new-comer) had a superabundance. 
But coarse by nature, or second nature, the man seemed to take very 
little interest in my account. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I don’t mind, if the job doesn’t take too long.” 

We went upstairs. The patient was to all appearance much the 
same, but the pulse was, as I knew it must be, weaker. 

There was no time to be lost. Assisted by Whitmore and the 
nurse, I performed the operation. All went well, and the result was 
most gratifying. ‘The patient’s pulse improved almost immediately. 
He had been lying quite passive from exhaustion, with his left arm 
under the coverlet. As something of strength returned, he began to 
move uneasily. His eyes remained closed, but his left hand slowly 
raised itself, as if he would lift the hand to his lips. The coverlet 
fell off, and, as it did so, our eyes were dazzled by a magnificent 
ring which gleamed upon the third finger. In it was set a superb 
opal, with every variety of hue, surrounded by a circle of small 
diamonds. 

Our volunteer, who up to this time had evinced very little interest 
in the proceedings in which he had been playing so essential a part, 
now all at once became strangely animated. He eagerly bent for- 
ward, as if to inspect the ring. He even seized the patient’s arm, 
that he might scan the gems more closely. Then a scowl of baffled 
vindictiveness passed across his features, and a wilder glare came into 
his eyes. 

“Gently! gently ! my good sir,” I said, as I saw him almost fling 
the patient’s arm away from him. ‘ What’s the matter now?” 

“Matter, indeed!” he answered fiercely. “I tell you what, 
it’s precious little of my blood he’d have got, if I’d known who he 
was—curse him.” 

“ Pray, control yourself,” I said, in much astonishment. 

“Qh, I’ll control myself, never fear. There’s nothing to be done 
now. But I’ll be even with him yet.” 

There was something so strange in all this, that—as doctors in- 
voluntarily do—I scrutinized the man pathologically. Was he out of 
hismind? Hehad spoken of seeing visions, and there was a peculiar 
restlessness in his eye ; and now his talk seemed to be very wild. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, during which he had been taking 
another long look at the patient—“ Well, I — you don’t want 
me any more, so I'll be off.” 

He turned to go, muttering to himself as he did so. When he 
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had left the ward, Whitmore and I felt a sense of relief. The mere 
presence of the man had seemed to create an uncomfortable, oppres- 
sive atmosphere. I even fancied the patient breathed more freely 
for his absence. 

“Well, that’s a good riddance,” I said. “I only hope I’ve not 
done wrong.” 

“Wrong !” exclaimed Whitmore ; “ why, you’ve done famously. 
Look how much better the poor fellow is already. I call it atriumph 
of science.” 

We stayed up a little longer, and before I turned in for the night 
I satisfied myself that my patient was making decided progress. As 
I fully hoped that by the morning he would be able to converse, I 
thought it best to warn the nurse not to tell him the nature of the 
operation performed upon him. “Should his curiosity,” I said, “ be 
aroused by the incision, leave him to imagine that he has merely been 
bled. He is so weak that any surprise might be injurious to him.” 


II. 


THERE is no need to enter into the details of Mr. Vaughan’s 
convalescence. Suffice it to say that he rapidly recovered his strength, 
and in a few days was sufficiently well to be moved into his apart- 
ments at the West End. He was extremely grateful to me for my 
care and attention, and begged me to call upon him, which I did. 
This was the beginning of an intercourse which soon ripened into 
intimacy. 

I found that, as I had from the first suspected, he was a man of 
exceptionally nervous and sensitive temperament. With this there 
was combined, as is so often the case, an extraordinarily vivid 
imagination, so that a mere floating idea or fancy would sometimes 
seem to affect him with all the force of a fact. Perhaps as a conse- 
quence of this, he possessed the poetic faculty to a high degree. I do not 
profess to be a critic, but anyone of average intelligence and education 
can judge of force and originality, and I was struck by the power 
of the poems which Vaughan from time to time read to me. But, as 
far as I know, none of them was ever given to the public. His fas- 
tidious taste was for ever discovering blemishes in them, either wholly 
imaginary or, at least, greatly exaggerated ; and it was often a real 
trouble to me, after listening to some beautiful composition, to hear 
him ruthlessly dissect it and finally toss it aside as a thing unworthy 
of further notice. In vain I used to remind him that absolute per- 
fection is unattainable ; that even Homer sometimes nodded ; and 
that flaws had heen found in the exquisite word-mosaic of Tennyson. 
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“ True,” he would answer, “ but I must get a little nearer to perfection 
than shat.” 

I had always intended, when he should have entirely recovered 
his health, to tell him of the fortunate operation through which alone 
his life had been preserved ; but the more I studied his temperament, 
the less inclined did I feel to make the communication. The benefit 
had been secured ; why run even the slightest risk of impairing it? 
Imaginative as he was, he might get some fancy or other into his 
head, and worry himself about it. This was more especially suggested 
to me by the discovery that, amongst many other crotchets, he in- 
dulged an unreasonable antipathy to vaccination. And the discovery 
of another of his prepossessions finally decided me to allow the 
operation to remain a secret as far as he was concerned. 

I knew him to be a man not only of considerable wealth, but also 
of very old family ; and I found that he attached to this latter fact 
an absurdly exaggerated importance. It was not merely that his 
aristocratic tastes and sympathies thus received a kind of sanction ; 
it seemed that he belonged to an old Welsh family which, according 
to his statement, had never intermarried with any but Welsh families. 
Thus he belonged to a perfectly pure race—his blood, as he told me, 
was absolutely unmixed (I could not help wincing a little at his use 
of this phrase). And he went on to discourse, somewhat in the 
manner of the late Lord Beaconsfield, on the priceless advantages of 
purity of race. . In such persons there was, he said, a necessary 
harmony and continuity of development impossible in those of kybrid 
ancestry. There were no opposing strains of tendency ; no conflicting 
elements of any kind. ‘The result was, that life to such natures had 
an exquisite and perfect savour ; for the capacity of enjoyment was 
without a flaw. 

Much of this, I confess, seemed to me very fanciful. My own 
view is rather that a mixture of races brings with it an accession of 
power ; there is a healthy variety of elements not necessarily con- 
tradictory ; and certainly, if you limit intermarriage too closely, as 
has been the case in some aristocracies, the result is a distinct 
enfeeblement of mind and body. 

But the discovery of this crotchet finally decided me, as I have 
already said, to keep secret the operation of which Vaughan had 
been the subject. It was, of course, known in medical circles, and I 
had been complimented on my readiness of resource in a case of 
such emergency. But I had cautiously stipulated that no account 
of it should be published in other than the medical journals, in which, 
of course, the full name of the patient is not mentioned. The actual 
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spectators had been Whitmore, the nurse, and the stranger. The 
two former had been bound over to secrecy, and I knew that I could 
trust them implicitly. As to the third he had entirely disappeared, 
and it was certain that he moved in a very different social sphere 
from that of Vaughan. Altogether I felt certain that the secret 
would be kept, however ridiculous it might be to keep it. 

It was a natural result of the intimacy that had sprung up between 
Vaughan and myself that he should tell me, as in time he did, of the 
most important event in his life. It seemed that he was engaged to 
a very pretty and graceful girl, descended from ancestors as select as 
his own. He told me that this girl—her name was Alma Morton— 
was suited to him in every respect ; that, imaginative as he was, he 
yet could not even in fancy picture to himself one more exactly 
answering to his ideal. Moreover, she was devotedly attached to 
him. It was true, as he hinted more than once, that this had not 
always been the case ; that at one time, before he had made her 
acquaintance, she had been engaged to a man who had turned out 
a regular ne’er-do-well. In fact, this man had at last been compelled 
to leave England altogether, to avoid conviction for some offence, the 
exact nature of which Vaughan did not tell me. Since then he had 
been leading the life of a desperado in Texas and Mexico. But 
Alma had given him up entirely; and never so much as mentioned 
his name. In fact, Vaughan was convinced that the evil character 
of the man had long since created in her gentle nature a feeling of 
positive repugnance and loathing towards him. She had become 
attached to him under a delusion ; the delusion had vanished, and 
her whole and undivided affection was now bestowed on Vaughan. 

No wonder that in these circumstances he was happy, and often 
talked of his happiness. What was poetic fame to him—though I 
am sure he might have had it—when he had so much to lift his life 
above the common level? Rich, well born, handsome, healthy, and, 
above all, in the possession of such a priceless treasure as the heart 
of a beautiful and tender woman, he might well fancy as he did that 
the stars had marked him out for special happiness. And yet, in 
spite of all, I was sometimes astonished to notice that a cloud would 
occasionally gather on his brow when there seemed nothing in the 
world to vex him, and would hang there for five minutes at a time. 
“What is the matter, Vaughan?” I asked him on one such occasion. 
“ Oh, nothing,” he said, “ nothing ; I know no more than you. I’m 
sure I beg your pardon for being so dull and taciturn. You must 
add it to the long list of caprices for which the genus irritabile is 
already notorious.” 
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III. 


AND now I must pass on to detail the circumstances which made 
Vaughan’s case so remarkable, though I am well aware that the 
mystery which seems to attach to it is capable, after all, of a very 
simple and natural explanation. 

I was again sitting one night in my room at the hospital, but this 
time, as it chanced, alone. I had been reading a well-known book 
by Dr. Abercrombie, which treats of morbid psychology. But I had 
laid it aside, and, at the moment I refer to, I was sitting in front of 
the fire, watching the smoke of my pipe as it ascended in thin, grey 
clouds, but not exactly thinking of it, connecting it rather, in a kind 
of semi-conscious, dreamy way, with the thoughts which had been 
suggested by my reading. I thought how vague all human knowledge 
is, except knowledge of the lowest kind—that is, the merely practical. 
You may know the precise position of a nerve or muscle, you may 
even in these latter days localise, or fancy you localise, in the brain 
the parts on which depend certain specific capacities or functions ; 
but when it comes to thought itself—to the point where matter 
becomes mind, or mind impinges on matter—what is our fancied 
knowledge but a wreath of smoke? 

Thus dreamily meditating, I did not hear a knock, if such 
were given, but all at once I seemed to feel a presence in the 
room, and, looking round, I saw Vaughan standing near the door. 
He looked very ill. The face, always pale, was now ashen in its 
hue; the eyes seemed sunk unnaturally deep in their sockets, where 
they glowed with a strange fire ; the mouth was half open, and I 
fancied I could see the lips quivering with suppressed excitement. 

I started up. 

“ Why, what is the matter, my dear fellow?” I exclaimed. ‘Has 
anything happened? Are you ill?” 

At first he seemed unable to speak, but he made a motion with 
his hand as if he would ask me to be silent. Then, at last, his voice, 
or a voice—for really it sounded quite unlike his—came to him, and 
he said : 

“I have come to ask you a question, Lovart.” 

* By all means,” I answered, trying by a kind of forced cheerful- 
ness in my manner to dissipate the gloom which hung so painfully 
over him. 

He sank into the nearest arm-chair, as it seemed to me, mechanic- 
ally. Then, resting his left elbow upon the arm of the chair, and 
his chin upon his hand, he fixed his dark eyes upon me with an 
intensity of gaze which made me quail before it, 
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“Tt is but one question,” he said, “but it is all-important. 
Promise me, on your honour as a gentleman, that you will answer it 
truly.” 

I own I hesitated. No man likes to be bound in this way before- 
hand respecting an unknown question—a doctor, perhaps, least of 
all men. 

He noticed my hesitation, and added, “The question concerns 
me only. You know I would never ask you to betray a confidence.” 

Even then I could not guess what was coming, but I yielded to 
his intense desire. 

“Yes,” I said ; “on my honour I will answer it truly.” 

“ Well, then ”—he hesitated painfully as he spoke—“ is it true— 
can it be true—that, when I was lying helpless and unconscious in 
this hospital, you made me the subject of a horrible experiment—the 
transfusion of blood ? ” 

I tried hard not to start as I heard this question—still more, not 
to appear as if I felt a particle of guilt in the matter. But his manner 
was so solemn, and the question itself so unexpected, that I felt I 
was not keeping my countenance as I could have wished. 

“ Answer,” he said,“ answer—you promised you would. But, 
oh, heavens! I see the answer already written on your face. _ Is it 
possible ?” 

I had already recovered myself, and had decided on the line I 
would take. There should be no mincing of the matter, no trying to 
extenuate it as a fault, or even a mistake. I had done a good deed, 
and, for his sake as well as my own, I was determined to assert this 
fact. 

“You are quite right,” I said, “in your supposition. No doubt, 
I did what you say, and you cannot be too thankful to me for it. 
Let me tell you that you wouldn’t be here now but for that. It 
saved your life.” 

He waited with the intensest interest for the first words of my 
answer ; then he gave a deep groan, and buried his face in his hands. 

As if,” he murmured, “life were worth having on such terms! ” 

This was too much for me. I was conscious, not only that I had 
acted in what I did from the highest motives, but also that, at a 
moment of extreme crisis, I had done exactly the right thing—the 
only thing in the circumstances. It was provoking enough to meet 
with no gratitude for having saved a man’s life ; but to be actually 
blamed for it was a little too much. 

“T don’t understand you, Vaughan,” I said. “I must tell you 
plainly that I think it unworthy of you to talk in this way.” 

“Ah,” he said mournfully, “you don’t know all yet. Wait till I 
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have told you. Then you will understand how awful is the kindness 
you have done me,” 

I thought it best to let him tell me what he had to say without 
further interruption. The mere telling would probably relieve his 
mind and render it more accessible to reason. Besides, I was 
curious to know how his suspicions had been aroused. 

He made an effort as if to collect himself, and then said in the 
same hollow tone as before : 

“It is not more than two hours ago that I had a visit from a man 
I had often heard of but never seen before—the man to whom Alma 
was once engaged. Though I had never seen him, I had always 
hated him. If half what I have heard of him is true, there is not a 
worse scoundrel on earth than Dredster Rawdon.” 

I thought I knew what was coming now and nerved myself to 
bear it without seeming to flinch. After all, what difference could it 
make in a purely physical operation ? 

“ And,” he continued, shuddering as he spoke, “ this man—this 
horror—is the man whose vile, polluted blood you transferred to my 
veins. So he told me, but I could not and would not believe him, 
And now you tell me that it is true.” 

He seemed overwhelmed at the thought, and I could not but feel 
a kind of sympathy with him in his distress, however unreasonable 
this distress was. 

“Surely you must see,” I said soothingly, “that his character is 
absolutely beside the question. And, after all, what has he done?” 

Vaughan shuddered again. “ He told me himself that he was a 
murderer. Think of that! He boasted of it, gloried in it. And 
now there runs in my veins the blood of a murderer.” 

This was indeed a blow for me. No doubt it sounded hor- 
rible enough, as Vaughan put it. As a matter of taste, one would not 
have selected a murderer. But, after all, from a scientific point of 
view it made not the least difference. The man was exceptionally 
sound and vigorous, and that was all that was wanted. A sickly 
saint would not have been so much to the purpose. 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “all this is mere imagination, The 
man’s character makes not the least difference, as your own common 
sense must tell you. Besides, men do not usually boast of the 
murders they have really committed. You may be sure it was all 
mere swagger on the part of your visitor.” 

“ I wish I could think so,” said Vaughan, “though, even then, 
it would be intolerabie to have his blood in my veins. But I 
cannot doubt his statement, The murders he boasted of were com- 
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mitted in the wilds of Mexico—he could talk safely of them. I had 
heard of them before on good authority. In fact, I was told of one 
by an unwilling eye-witness. But there was one murder—perhaps 
the worst—which he took care not to refer to, as it was committed in 
England. He was not convicted, it is true, but that was only because 
he managed to get beyond the reach of justice. Years ago he lived 
with his uncle, an old man and a bachelor, who had adopted him. 
But he behaved so shamefully that at last his uncle threatened to 
disinherit him. The morning after he had uttered this threat the 
old man was found dead in bed. There was an inquest and a Jost 
mortem examination. All the organs were perfectly healthy, but the 
face was purple, and there were marks as of fingers about the throat, 
Meanwhile Dredster Rawdon had disappeared, together with a large 
sum of money which his uncle was known to have had in the house, 
This, as I said, was years ago. Most of the witnesses are dead now, 
and I suppose he thinks that he is pretty safe. But he has never 
dared to claim the estate of his uncle.” 

All this was told so simply and clearly that I felt sure that there 
was no imagination here. Vaughan was merely recapitulating the 
terrible facts. This being so, I saw that they must be accepted, and 
that the only thing left to do was to convince Vaughan that, as far 
he was concerned, they had not the least significance. How, indeed, 
should they have any? 

“ Well,” I said, as judicially as I could, “of course I cannot dis- 
pute such facts as those you mention. Nor, except so to speak to 
oblige you, had I the slightest interest in disputing them. You 
dislike a certain idea, and, as a matter of taste, your dislike is per- 
fectly natural. But in no other point of view are these facts of the 
slightest importance, It is true I did not know them at the time 
I performed the operation, but, had I known them, I should have 
performed it just the same. You were literally dying. Only one 
thing could save you. I did that one thing with the best possible 
subject. It is a thousand pities that you allow your common sense 
to be overridden by a mere figment of the imagination.” 

“T know I am imaginative,” he answered, “but this is no figment 
of the imagination.” 

“Oh, yes it is,” I said; “I ama doctor, and you may take my 
word for it.” 

“ But as a doctor,” he said, “you must allow that what you have 
done amounts to inoculation.” 

“Yes,” I said, “as regards physical disease ; but we are not 
speaking of that, and the subject was perfectly healthy.’ 
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‘* Oh, yes,” he answered impatiently, “I don’t dispute that. But 
have you never thought of the possibility of transferring moral 
characteristics in the same way?” 

I laughed derisively, thinking it would be well to try to laugh him 
out of his absurd fancies ; but he did not seem to notice my laugh. 

“Ts it not awful,” he continued, “ to see how, in hydrophobia, the 
actual characteristics of a dog are transferred to a human being 
through the contamination of the blood? The poor fellow goes on 
all-fours, he barks, he tries to bite—in short, a human being, the 
shrine of an immortal soul, is changed into a brute.” 

I did not dispute these symptoms—they are genuine enough— 
but I did dispute the conclusion he drew from them ; and I was just 
beginning to give the approved scientific explanation when he inter- 
rupted me. 

“Oh, I know what you are going to say. The virus paralyses 
certain muscles.of the back, so that the patient is unable to hold 
himself upright. In the same way, certain muscles of the throat 
and chest are paralysed, so that when he breathes a barking 
sound is produced. All very plausible—science all over. But, the 
other day, a lad died, not from the bite of a dog, but a cat. 
What did the doctor say about him at the inquest? ‘He 
hissed like a cat, and tried to scratch every one who came 
near him;’ ze. he too became a brute, but he assumed the 
characteristics of the particular brute whose nature had been intro- 
duced into his veins. I tell you, Lovart, my fancy, as you call it, is 
as true as it is horrible. Who shall now answer me this awful question, 
‘ What shall I become?’” 

“T will,” I exclaimed, passing over without notice that awkward 
illustration of the cat, which indeed had already struck me, when I 
read it in the paper, as being beyond my power to explain. “TI will. 
You will become no other than you are now. It is three months 
since this operation was performed, and until you unluckily heard of 
it this evening, and it took hold of your imagination in a morbid way, 
had it produced the slightest effect on you ?” 

I spoke triumphantly. This was, as it seemed to me, a convincing 
argument—a reductio ad absurdum that could not fail to carry convic- 
tion. Judge, then, of my astonishment and disappointment when he 
answered in a tone as decisive as it was melancholy : 

“Yes !” 

Still, this could only be the tenacity of a dominant idea tyrannising 
over him, so I said : 

“T should be curious to know how you can prove that.” 
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“TfI tell you,” he answered, “that since then I have sometimes 
had feelings which I never had before, you will of course say that 
this, too, is fancy.” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ Though you have yourself noticed and commented on my fits © 
of depression ?” 

‘“‘T may have done so,” I answered lightly, “‘ but what of that? 
Anyone is liable to have an occasional fit of the blues—poets 
especially.” 

*‘T never had them before,” he said. 

“That only means, you fancy not—you do not remember them— 
you had not the same reason for noticing them,” 

“‘ Well,” he said, “I will not press the point, as I am sure you 
would not be convinced. But what do you say to this?” 

He drew from his breast pocket a sheet of paper, unfolded it, and 
handed it to me. 

“ You know,” he said, “ something of my poetry. I have read 
you many pieces. You know my style—weak, imperfect, but at 
least refined in matter and form. Can you believe that this piece 
was written by me?” 


I glanced at it curiously. 
“ Why, it is not in your handwriting,” I exclaimed. But the 


words were hardly out of my lips before I saw that I was wrong. 
The handwriting was indeed his; the form of the letters was the 
same, but they were large and heavy, and clumsy, instead of being 
neat and delicate, and regular. But the poem itself! It really 
seemed incredible that Vaughan could have composed it: The 
subject too gross to mention—the language ‘full of a sensual and 
reckless brutality—the whole thing, in short, as unlike the exquisite 
refinement of Vaughan’s lyrics as it is possible to imagine. I was 
for the moment overwhelmed with astonishment ; and looking back 
upon the whole case, I still think this the most curious episode in it, 
though, as I shall show almost immediately, even this admits also of 
a common sense explanation. 

“ Well?” asked Vaughan, who had been watching my counten- 
ance as I read. 

I tried for his sake to repress my surprise. 

“IT must allow,” I said with a smile, “ that I had no idea you 
could write anything so Rabelaisian. You are more versatile than I 
supposed.” 

He looked pained and indeed shocked. 

“ T am sorry you have such a low opinion of me, Lovart,” he 
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said, “ as to suppose for a single moment that I could possibly, ot 
my own will, and out of my own nature, have composed anything so 
degraded. It was done about six weeks ago, late one night. I had 
gone to bed early and had been asleep awhile. Then the moonlight, 
shining upon me, woke me. _I grew restless, and got up and went to 
the window. You know, you can see across the park from my room. 
I looked out, fascinated with the beauty of the scene. I felt lifted 
up towards heaven. Then all at once, in sharpest contrast, some- 
thing seemed to work in my blood. I seized a pen, and by the light 
of the moon—that light so pale and pure, think of that, Lovart— 
these lines—these dreadful lines—were written. Then I went to 
bed again and to sleep, and forgot all about them. In the morning 
I was horrified to find them lying on my table. For an instant, like 
you, I thought it wasn’t my handwriting, but it was. I have wanted 
ever since to show them to you—to ask you how they could possibly 
be explained—but I have been ashamed to doso. Now you have 
given me the explanation, and it is right that you should see the 
result of your action.” 

No doubt it was a singular mental aberration, but by this time I 
had found a reason to account for it—a reason which I have very 
little doubt is the right one. 

“ What you have told me,” I said, “ is no doubt curious, but it has 
nothing to do with the operation performed upon you. You must 
remember that your head was injured by your accident. It is well 
known that such cerebral injuries sometimes show their effects, as 
might be expected, in whimsical vagaries of the mind.” 

He seemed to catch at the explanation fora moment. Then he 
shook his head sorrowfully, and said : 

“I wish I could think it. But I am sure there was no real injury 
to my head. It has always felt perfectly clear and right. No; it is 
that other awful thing. And, again, I ask : What shall I become? 
How can I protect myself against myself?” 

In vain I exhausted all my powers of argument and ridicule. 
The terrible idea had taken such hold upon his mind that nothing 
that I could say could dislodge it. He would try, he said, to do me 
justice. I had intended no evil. On the contrary, I had meant to 
do the very best for him. But he should never be the same man 
again, and he would rather have died once for all than die daily in 
the thoughts of horror that possessed his mind. 

All this was extremely painful to me. I could only hope that 
time would make him more reasonable. Meanwhile, I strongly 
urged him to leave London—where he was living alone—and to pay 
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a visit to some of his friends. I hoped he might go and see Alma, 
whose gentle influence would probably have soothed him. But this 
he would not hear of. He even said he was no longer worthy 
of her. But he consented to return home. His father was dead, 
but his mother and sister lived at the hall. It was a relief to me to 
know’that he would be in the care of those who loved him, and who 
would, I hoped, in time persuade him that his fears were groundless. 

When he had gone, and I thought over the whole matter quietly, I 
could not help asking myself why Dredster Rawdon had called upon 
Vaughan, and why, above all, he had thus boasted of being a murderer. 
Was he not a rival? And was it not more than probable that, having 
learnt something of the imaginative, impressionable nature of Vaughan, 
he had made this communication in the most startling way with the 
very object of producing such a shocking impression on Vaughan’s 
mind as to unhinge it if possible? The more I thought over the 
matter, the more certain did I become that this was the true explana- 
tion of Dredster Rawdon’s conduct. It was a difficult thing to 
suggest this to Vaughan, and yet I felt that anything would be an 
advantage which should disabuse his mind of the idea that now 
possessed it, and I resolved to write and put my theory before him 
as delicately and judiciously as I could. 


IV. 


Some weeks passed during which I neither saw nor heard anything 
of Vaughan. I wrote to him as I had intended, but I received no 
reply. Then I had to undergo a yet more painful shock than even 
his last visit had caused me. 

This shock occurred to me at breakfast, as I was reading the 
morning paper. My eye caught the heading— 


*“MysTERIOUS TRAGEDY AT THE WEST END.” 


I don’t know that I should have read the account, as I have no 
special appetite for horrors, had I not noticed that the tragedy, what- 
ever it was, had taken place in the very street in which were Vaughan’s 
rooms. I cast my eye a little way down the column and saw his 
name. ‘Then, with feelings shocked and agitated more than I can 
say, I read the account from beginning to end. It ran thus: 

“ Last night —— Street, W., was the scene of a mysterious tragedy | 
which is now awaiting elucidation. It seems that at No. 9 a Welsh 
gentleman of family and fortune, named Vaughan, has permanent 
apartments which he occupies when in London. About ten o’clock 
last night this gentleman received a visitor. Some loud talking was 
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heard by the landlady proceeding from the room in which the inter- 
view took place, but she paid no special attention to it until she was 
suddenly startled by the report of two pistol shots fired in rapid suc- 
cession. Calling to her husband for assistance, he and another man 
entered the room, when a shocking spectacle presented itself. The 
visitor lay stretched on his face near the door quite dead. By his 
side lay a revolver, one barrel of which had evidently just been 
discharged. Lying back in an arm-chair, with his face buried in 
his hands, at the other end of the room, was Mr. Vaughan, and 
near him on the table was another revolver, which inspection showed 
also to have had one barrel recently discharged. At first it was 
supposed that Mr. Vaughan was wounded, but this proved happily 
not to be the case. He was, however, so unnerved that he could 
give no coherent account of the transaction, but kept repeating over 
and over again, ‘I had to do it! I had to do it!’ Directly the 
serious nature of the case was realised, a doctor was called in and 
the police were sent for. However, as already intimated, the injured 
man was beyond the reach of medical aid. As Mr. Vaughan could 
give no connected account of the affair, he was arrested and taken in 
a cab to the police station on a charge of manslaughter. Hardly had 
he been removed, however, before a discovery was made which 
tended to throw some light on the affair, and to point to the con- 
clusion that, in what he had done, Mr. Vaughan had probably only 
acted in self-defence. It seems that the detective called in to investi- 
gate the case at once recognised the dead man as a notorious criminal 
named Dredster Rawdon, against whom some years ago a warrant 
was out for the murder and robbery of his uncle, a gentleman of 
property in Lincolnshire, and who since then has led the life of a 
cattle stealer and outlaw in some of the wilder parts of America. On 
his return to England a few months ago the authorities contemplated 
his arrest, but were deterred by the fact that the principal witnesses 
who could have proved the murder of his uncle are all dead. What 
precise motive he had in visiting Mr. Vaughan it is impossible to say 
with certainty, but probably robbery. It seems pretty clear from a 
consideration of all the facts that the unhappy man must have drawn 
his revolver from his pocket and discharged it at Mr. Vaughan, but 
missed his aim, and that then Mr. Vaughan, in self-defence, shot him 
before he could discharge a second barrel. Mr. Vaughan will be 
brought up at Marlborough Street this morning, when, if not dis- 
charged, he will doubtless be admitted to bail pending the result of 
the coroner’s inquest.” 

Such was the account I read with feelings of horror. How 
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strange it all seemed. Poor Vaughan had certainly the stain of 
blood upon him now, however justifiably he might have acted. 
What a tangled web this life of ours is ! 

I would have gone to him at once, had it been possible. But I 
was inextricably tied by my professional duties. As soon as I could 
get out in the afternoon, I went straight to the police station. He 
had been already released on bail. I hurried to his rooms. He had 
just started for his home inthe country. I tried to glean a few more 
particulars from the landlord and his wife, but all they knew had 
already appeared in print. 

I wrote to Vaughan that evening, expressing my sincere sympathy 
with him in this unexpected trial, and asking if I could be of any 
service. But again I received no answer. So TI could only wait for 
what might happen next. 

A day or two later the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
justifiable homicide. At this inquiry Vaughan was unable to be 
present owing to illness, but he was represented by counsel, who 
clearly showed that everything tended to prove that his client had 
acted merely in self-defence. A little later Vaughan surrendered to 
his bail at the police-court, and was at once discharged, the 
magistrate remarking that he seemed to have acted as any man of 
courage would have acted in the circumstances, and that he deserved 
the sympathy of the public as regarded the melancholy result. 

Again, I did not succeed in seeing Vaughan, but about a week 
later I received from him a letter as nearly as possible to the follow- 
ing effect. It did not begin, as his letters to me usually did, “My 
dear Lovart.” Nor did it end with any phrase of affection, or even 
with his signature. Without date and without address, it ran thus : 

“ You at least have a right to know the truth. For the sake of 
my family, for the sake of my sensitive self, I shrank from revealing 
it to others, and simply remained silent. But, as a matter of fact, I 
murdered that man. He came to me coarsely boasting of his former 
dalliance with Alma, and taunting me with sharing his nature and 
his blood. This maddened me. I have carried a revolver ever 
since I discovered what had been done to me at the hospital. I 
foresaw that I might find life too hard to bear—that I might have to 
kill myself to save myself. Would that I had done so before this 
wretch visited me the second time. I had the revolver on the table 
before me as he thus tortured me. It caught my eye—it was loaded 
—I knew it. A sudden impulse seized me—a something not myself 
—the same something that made me write that foul poem. I knew 
not what I did, but I heard a report, and I saw the monster fall 
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forward on the floor. As he fell, his revolver (I fancy he always 
carried one) must have dropped from his pocket, and, falling on the 
floor, have gone off of itself. But mine was the first shot, his the 
second. I fired at him, he never fired at me. There was no self- 
defence. I was in no danger. I did it because it was in my blood 
to do it. And now I forgive you, but never write to me again. My 
life is over. I could not ask Alma to become the wife of a murderer. 
Farewell ! ” 

This appalling letter quite unnerved me. What could I say or 
do? I was forbidden to write, and I felt that no arguments I could 
use would have the least effect upon Vaughan in the face of 
the fact he now disclosed. And yet it was as clear to me as 
ever that it was all the result of a morbid mental impression. A 
dominant idea nursed and brooded over had wrought him up to this 
unhappy climax. I was miserable for my friend, but I could take 
no blame to myself. I had done the best I could for him ; and had 
not a villain taken advantage of his sensitive temperament, and he 
himself indulged a wild imagination, all would have been well. 

I destroyed his letter, and have quoted it from memory, where it 
stands out with painful clearness to this day. Then, knowing that it 
would be useless to write to him, I wrote to his mother, asking for 
some information respecting him, and giving her a hint as delicately 
as I could that it was possible he might harbour plans of suicide. 
In reply she told me that her son had broken off his engagement, 
and gone abroad. When a year later I wrote again, I was 
inexpressibly grieved, though hardly astonished, to learn that he was 
in a lunatic asylum. I paid a visit to the place, intending to see him, 
but was dissuaded by the Superintendent. “In the first place,” he 
said, “it is hardly safe, as Mr. Vaughan has a strongly-developed 
homicidal mania, In the second place, the thought of his past life is 
very painful to him, and any thing or any person that reminds him of 
it makes him worse.” After this I could not press my claim to see 
him, and in fact I never did see him again. He lingered a year or 
two, and then died without recovering his reason. 

I have never heard what became of Alma. 

The whole affair was of course extremely painful to me, and, 
absolutely blameless as I am in the matter, I have yet never cared to 
repeat the operation which turned out so unhappily for my poor 
friend. 





NOVELISTS’ LAW. 


HE notice in the recent life of “ George Eliot” by her husband, 

J. W. Cross, of the impeachment in the Zainburgh Review 

and of the vindication in the Pal/ Mall Gazette, of the law on which 

the plot of “ Felix Holt” hinges, suggests the general question of the - 

goodness or badness of the law which other novelists have introduced 

into their works ; and it may be not uninteresting to pass in review 

some of the tales of the writers who have imported legal questions 
into their fictions as an important part of the machinery of them. 

The class that has so introduced good law, is, so far as I know—for 
I do not venture to criticise the Scottish law of the mighty master of 
fiction who was also Sheriff of Selkirkshire—the peculiar one described 
by logicians as consisting of a single individual. I refer, of course, 
to the accomplished lawyer and splendid novelist, whom the great 
Gibbon has designated as “ our immortal Fielding.” 

In the story which narrates the fortunes of the faulty Captain 
Booth and of his faultless wife (who gives to the book as its title her 
name of “ Amelia”), the author adduces and reprobates some instances 
of legal perversity which have been only too tardily corrected by 
the Legislature. 

Betty, Mrs. Booth’s maidservant, has stolen and pawned some 
shifts of her mistress, and she and the pawnbroker are brought before 
a magistrate. As the justice was going to speak he was interrupted 
by the girl, who, falling upon her knees to Booth, with many tears 
begged his forgiveness. 

Indeed, Betty,” cries Booth, “you do not deserve forgiveness ; 
for you know you had very good reasons why you should not have 
thought of robbing your mistress, particularly at this time. And 
what further aggravates your crime is that you have robbed the best 
and kindest mistress in the world. Nay, you are guilty not only of 
felony but of a felonious breach of trust, for you know very well 
everything your mistress had was entrusted to your care.” 

Now it happened, by very great accident, that the justice before 
whom this girl was brought understood the law. Turning, therefore, 
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to Booth he said: “ Did you say, sir, that this girl was entrusted with 
the shifts ?” 

“Ves, sir,” said Booth, “ she was entrusted with everything.” 

“And will you swear that the goods stolen,” said the justice, 
“ are worth forty shillings ?” 

“No, indeed, sir!” answered Booth. “Nor that they are worth 
thirty either.” 

“Then, sir,” cries the justice, “the girl cannot be guilty of 
felony.” 

“ How, sir,” said Booth, “ is it not a breach of trust? And is not 
a breach of trust felony, and the worst felony, too?” 

“No, sir,” answered the justice, “ a breach of trust is no crime 
in our law unless it be in a servant, and then the Act of Parliament 
requires the goods taken to be the value of forty shillings.” 

“So, then, a servant,” cries Booth, “‘ may rob his master of thirty- 
nine shillings whenever he pleases, and he can’t be punished ?” 

“If the goods are under his care he can’t,” cries the justice. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,” says Booth, “ I do not doubt what you 
say, but sure this is very extraordinary law.” 

“Perhaps I think so, too,” said the justice ; “ but it belongs not 
to my office to make or to mend laws. My business is only to execute 
them. If, therefore, the case be as you say, I must discharge the girl.” 

“T hope, however, you will punish the pawnbroker,” cries Booth. 

“Tf the girl is discharged,” cries the justice, “so must be the 
pawnbroker, for, if the goods are not stolen he cannot be guilty of 
receiving them knowing them to be stolen. And, besides, as to his 
offence, to say the truth I am almost weary of prosecuting it, for 
such are the difficulties laid in the way in this prosecution, that it is 
almost impossible to convict anyone on it. And, to speak my 
opinion plainly, such are the laws, and such the method of proceed- 
ing, that one would almost think our laws were rather made for 
rogues than for the punishment of them. 

“Thus ended this examination ; the thief and the receiver went 
about their business, and Booth departed in order to go home to his 
wife.” 

Again the Booths are victims of a heartless robbery, but this time 
of property, which in the eye of the law possesses legal attributes 
more refined and subtle than those of shifts. 

Mrs. Booth’s sister, Miss Harris, has instigated the theft in 
pursuance of her design to deprive Mrs. Booth, by a forged will, of 
her share of their mother’s fortune, the bulk of which had been left 
to Amelia by the true will. 
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Booth is, not for the first time in his life, in a sponging-house. 

Dr. Harrison, the good clergyman who stands by the Booths in 
all their trouble, has discovered the forgery by means of the con- 
fession of one of her accomplices, Robinson, to whose repentant 
sick-bed the Doctor had been called in. 

Robinson had repaired to the sponging-house to repeat his con- 
fession to Booth. 

He is followed by Dr. Harrison, accompanied by a justice of the 
peace and his clerk, a constable with his prisoner Attorney Murphy— 
the actual forger of the false will—and others. “The first person who 
ascended the stairs was the Doctor, who no sooner saw Booth than 
he ran to him and embraced him, crying: ‘ My child, I wish you joy 
with all my heart. Your sufferings are all at an end, and Providence 
hath done you the justice at last which it will one day or other 
render to all men. You will hear all presently ; but I can now only 
tell you that your sister is discovered, and the estate is your own.’” 
Booth was in such confusion that he scarce made any answer ; and 
now appeared the justice and his clerk, and immediately after the 
constable with his prisoner ; the bailiff, and as many more as could 
possibly crowd upstairs. The Doctor now addressed himself to the 
sick man, and desired him to repeat the same information before the 
justice which he had made already, to which Robinson readily 
consented. 

While the clerk was taking down the information, the attorney 
expressed a very impatient desire to send instantly for his clerk, and 
expressed so much uneasiness at the confusion in which he had left 
his papers at home, that a thought suggested itself to the Doctor 
that if his house was searched some lights and evidence relating to 
this affair would certainly be found. He, therefore, desired the justice 
to grant a search-warrant immediately to search his house. 

The justice answered that he had no such power; that, if there 
was any suspicion of stolen goods, he could grant a warrant to search 
for them. 

“ How, sir,” said the Doctor, “can you grant a warrant to search 
a man’s house for a silver teaspoon, and not in a case like this when 
a man is robbed of his whole estate?” 

** Hold, sir,” says the sick man, “I believe I can answer that 
point ; for I can swear he hath several title deeds of the estate now 
in his possession ; which I am sure were stolen from the right owner.” 

The justice still hesitated. He said, “ Title deeds savoured of 
reality, and it was not a felony to steal them. If, indeed, they were 
taken in a box, then it would be a felony to steal the box.” 
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** Savour of the reality ! savour of the ......... ” said the 
Doctor, expressing his scorn of this legal subtlety with the same 
energy with which the great Protector declared his contempt for 
Magna Charta. “I never heard such incomprehensible nonsense. 
This is impudent as well as childish trifling with the lives and pro- 
perties of men.” 

I think all will agree with the good Doctor. Let us now pass on 
to the numerous class of those novelists who illustrate the proposition 
which Tommy Trounsem enounced in “ Felix Holt ”—that “ you’d 
better not be meddlin’ wi’ things belonging to the law, else you'll be 
catched up in a big wheel and fly to bits.” 

The earliest of these offenders with whom'I am acquainted—he is 
also the most famous—bears the illustrious name of Smollett. Of a 
verity this great author in his “ Peregrine Pickle” went a tremendous 
legal cropper, Mr. and Mrs. Pickle have three children—Peregrine, 
the hero, their eldest son ; another son, Gamaliel ; and a daughter, 
Julia. The mother conceives an unnatural hatred for her firstborn, 
and forces her weak husband to concur in the measures which she 
takes against Peregrine. At length the father dies without a will—it 
is insinuated that he feared that the making of one in favour of his 
wife and younger son would speedily be followed by his own demise— 
and then we are told: “ His papers being examined, in the presence 
of many persons of honour and integrity, invited for that purpose, no 
will was found, or any other deed in favour of the second son, though 
it appeared by the marriage settlement that the widow was entitled 
to a jointure of £500 a year. The rest of his papers consisted of 
East India bonds, South Sea annuities, mortgages, notes, and assign- 
ments, to the amount of four-score thousand seven hundred and 
sixty pounds, exclusive of the house, plate and furniture, horses, 
equipage, and cattle, with the garden and park adjacent to a very 
considerable extent.” 

To the whole of this personal property, amounting to upwards of 
£80,000, as well as to the real property, Peregrine is represented as 
succeeding, to the entire exclusion of his mother, brother, and sister. 
Shortly after his father’s death we find him addressing the fair Emilia 
Gauntlet, his future wife, thus: “ Meanwhile, I have £80,000 which 
shall be laid immediately in your lap.” 

But according to English law the intestate’s widow would have 
taken one-third of the personal property, and the other two-thirds 
would have been divided equally amongst his three children, so 
that Peregrine’s £80,000 would have been cut down to less than 
£, 20,600. 

Smollett cannot plead in extenuation of his mistake that he was 
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a Scotchman, for Scottish law does not exclude younger children 
from sharing in their father’s personal property. As a doctor of 
medicine, however, he may shelter himself under the authority of 
Blackstone, but then he must be content to forego any share in 
the graceful compliment which Blackstone pays the doctor's pro- 
fession. 

The Vinerian professor, in that passage of the introduction to his 
celebrated Commentaries in which he is exhorting all the educated 
classes of society to the study of the law, thus deals with the medical 
profession. “For the gentlemen of the faculty of physic I must 
frankly own that I see no special reason why they in particular should 
apply themselves to the study of the law, unless in common with 
other gentlemen, and to complete the character of general and 
extensive knowledge—a character which their profession, beyond 
others, has remarkably deserved.” 

So much for Smollett. 

Many of my readers will have recently read with much interest 
the weird story of the “ Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
“where more is meant than meets the ear.” Early in the tale we 
find Mr. Utterson, Dr. Jekyll’s friend and lawyer, pondering over the 
singular document which the doctor has committed to the lawyer’s 
keeping. 

“ The will was holograph, for Mr. Utterson, though he took charge 
of it now that it was made, had refused to lend the least assistance 
in the making of it. It provided not only that in case of the decease 
of Henry Jekyll M.D, D.CL, LL.D, F.RS., &c., all his 
possessions were to pass into the hands of his ‘friend and benefactor 
Edward Hyde ;’ but that in case of Dr. Jekyll’s disappearance or 
unexplained absence for any period exceeding three calendar 
months the said Edward Hyde should step in the said Henry 
Jekyll’s shoes without further delay and free from any burthen or 
obligation, beyond the payment of a few small sums to the members 
of the doctor’s household.” The author seems to have had some 
misgiving as to the character of this instrument, for later on we read: 
** On the desk among the neat array of papers a large envelope was 
uppermost, and bore in the doctor’s hand the name of Mr. Utterson. 
The lawyer unsealed it, and several enclosures fell to the floor. The 
first was a will, drawn in the same eccentric terms as the one which 
he had returned six months before, to serve as a testament in case of 
death, and as a deed of gift in case of disappearance.” 

I must own that I should feel considerable difficulty in framing 
an instrument which should operate at once as a will, and as a deed 
of gift in case of the testator’s disappearance. 
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Proof of Dr. Jekyll’s death would, I think, have been necessary 
before the instrument could have been acted on. 

If a similar case of a person being able to change himself into two 
shapes should arise, I would venture to advise such a bi-formal 
individual to dispose of his property by two separate instruments, 
one a will and the other a deed of gift. 

I now approach the list of female novelists of my second class, 
not without some trepidation lest I should incur the charge of a 
want of gallantry. But I console myself by reflecting that ladies 
cannot be expected to acquaint themselves with a subject so dry and 
repulsive as that of the law must be to them in all its branches, 
except of course that now luxuriant one which is laden with the rights 
of women. I pluck up heart of grace, and begin by respectfully 
demurring to Mrs. Thackeray-Ritchie’s law in her charming tale of 
“Old Kensington.” The legal part of the story is briefly this: 
Lady Sarah Francis has a niece, Dorothea, the heroine of the 
tale, and a nephew, George. The nephew has been somewhat wild, 
and has enlisted in the Army as a private soldier during the Crimean 
war ; he is also in love with Rhoda Parnell, who is not as nice as she 
might be. Then Lady Sarah comes to die, and her lawyer reads out 
her will to the assembled family. 

“ And so in the silence, by Mr. Tapeall’s voice, Sarah Francis 
spoke for the last time in a strange jargon that in her lifetime she 
had never used. Her house at Kensington, &c., &c., she left to her 
nephew, George Francis Vanborough. If he should die without 
issue or a will it was to revert to Dorothea Jane Vanborough.” 

Then come the tidings that George has died the day after his 
aunt, of wounds received in battle, whilst being carried into camp 
from the field. It is also discovered that he had made a will, and 
left all to Rhoda, not knowing of, or indeed expecting, his aunt’s 
bounty. Now Rhoda is not to be allowed to carry off all this spoil 
from Dorothea, and accordingly one of the soldiers, who brought 
George’s body into camp is made to confess that in fact George had 
been killed the day defore his aunt’s death, but that they having been 
promised a reward if they found him alive, had pretended that he 
only died on his way into camp. Of course, if he died before 
his aunt he could not inherit from her. Thereupon, our heroine 
enters into possession of her aunt’s fortune. Truth, however, com- 
pels me to express my grave doubt whether the time of poor George’s 
death, although it made all the difference to Rhoda, made any to 
Dorothea, as regards the effect of Lady Sarah’s will. In the first 
place Dorothea was to take if her brother died without issue o7 a will. 
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Now he did die without issue, therefore it would not matter whether 
he died with or without a will. Unless, indeed, a suit should be 
brought either by Rhoda or by Lady Sarah’s heir (according as 
George shorld have died before or after his aunt), and it should 
be decided that “or” was to be read “and.” I sincerely hope 
this contention would not have prevailed, because in that case, as the 
gift over to Dorothea partly depended on her brother dying without a 
will, and as English law holds a gift over on the death of a prior 
legatee without a will utterly void, I greatly fear that our poor dear 
Dorothea would have been left out in the cold, whether her brother 
survived Lady Sarah or not. The accomplished authoress may, 
however, rest assured that the legal point in question is one of those 
which lie “‘ inter apices juris.” 

Next comes before us another distinguished name, that of Mrs. 
Norton, a lady supremely observant of the duty which, as Sydney 
Smith said, Providence had laid on the daughters of the family ot 
Sheridan, of being both beautiful and witty. 

In “ Stuart of Dunleath,” when Sir Stephen Penrhyn brings home 
his lovely bride, Eleanor, daughter of Sir John Raymond, the lodge 
gate is opened by a beautiful young woman followed by a handsome 
robust child of three or four years old. “The woman hastily unlocked 
the gate, swung it open, and then throwing her apron over her face, 
began to sob aloud.” 

The situation requires no explanation. 

Later on we are told: “ Eleanor, as she was walking out, on her 
return after the second season she passed in London, saw Bridget 
Owen with a baby in her arms.” 

Time rolls on, Eleanor loses her two only children, is separated 
from her husband, and dies. ‘“ Bridget Owen is now Lady Penrhyn; 
and her son is legitimated under the Scotch law, and is heir to the 
Welsh property, and the Scotch property, and the little churchyard 
at Carrick, which holds the grave of Frederick and Clephane.” 

Two dangerous pitfalls lurk in this short sentence: one the 
authoress has escaped, into the other she has, alas! fallen. It will be 
noted that the eldest son only of Bridget is said to have been 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of his parents. This is in 
strict accordance with Scottish law, according to which only those 
illegitimate children can be so made legitimate at whose birth theie 
did not exist any “cause or just impediment why” their parents 
“should not: be joined together in holy matrimony.” Accordingly 
Bridget’s second child, born after Sir Stephen Penrhyn’s marriage 
with Eleanor Raymond, would not become legitimate. 
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This rule of Scottish law it was which clouded the title of the 
successors of Robert II. to the Scottish Crown. Robert II. 
first king of the fated line of Stuart, long before his accession 
to the throne, and whilst he was Earl of Strathearn, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Adam Muir of Rowallan, and had by her his successor 
Robert III. After the birth of Robert III., it was discovered 
that Robert Stuart and Elizabeth Muir were related to each 
other within the forbidden degrees. A papal dispensation was, how- 
ever, obtained, and thereupon Robert and Elizabeth again went 
through the ceremony of marriage. Robert survived Elizabeth, 
and took for his second wife, Euphame, daughter of the Earl of Ross, 
His eldest son by his second marriage was David, Earl of Strathearn. 
David’s only child, his daughter Euphame, married Sir Patrick 
Graham, and their heir was Malise Graham. David’s next brother 
was Walter, Earl of Athol. Now, the issue of Robert II.’s last 
marriage maintained that, as there existed at the time of the birth 
of Robert III. a bar to the marriage of his parents, the marriage 
after the papal dispensation could not legitimate him. This was no 
mere speculative objection. When we find amongst the principal 
conspirators who murdered Robert III.’s son and_ successor, 
James I. of Scotland, these same Malise Graham and Earl of 
Athol, we cannot doubt but that the object of the conspiracy was to 
place Malise Graham on the throne. The tradition of the claim of 
the heir of Robert II.’s last marriage to the throne was in full 
vigour so late as the reign of Charles I. of England and Scot- 
land. At that time the heir was the Earl of Menteith, and, on his 
petitioning to be restored to the Earldom of Strathearn (the style of 
Strathearn was then, as now—when it is that of one of Prince Arthur’s 
two dukedoms—reserved for a title of one of the blood royal) he was 
accused of designs on the throne, threatened with prosecution for high 
treason, and forced to change the title of Earl of Menteith, which also 
had royal associations, for that of Airth, which had none such. The 
Earl of Airth was father of the hero, or lover, in the Legend of Mont- 
rose ; and the relationship of these Grahams to the chief ofthe dan 
Graham was used to excite the jealousy of Charles I. against the 
great Montrose on his first introduction at Court. 

Now we come to the second and fatal pitfall. Bridget’s son is 
said to have become heir to Sir Stephen’s We/sh as well as to his 
Scottish property. But English law sternly refuses to permit a 
child so legitimated by Scottish law to inherit land in England or 
Wales. This rule of law dates back as far as the reign of Henry IIL., 
in the twentieth year of which, at the Parliament of Merton, the 
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request of the bishops that children born before marriage should be 
legitimated by subsequent marriage of the parents, was rejected by 
the earls and barons in the celebrated formula, “‘ Nolumus leges 
Angliz mutare.” 

The gifted authoress of “The Heir of Redcliffe” has, in her recent 
tale of “The Armourer’s ’Prentices,” not unnaturally fallen into the 
mistake of supposing that that which now is, and according to all 
common sense ought to be, the law, was such in the days of 
Henry VIII. The part of the story material to my purpose is briefly 
this; John, Ambrose, and Stephen, are the three only children of 
John Birkenholt, a verderer of the New Forest. After the father’s 
death, John, the eldest son, succeeds to his father’s office and estate, 
and the two younger, not brooking the temper of their brother John’s 
wife, fare to London. Eventually John is left a childless widower, 
and dies reconciled to his younger brothers. “He had made no 
will, and Ambrose thus inherited a property which made his future 
maintenance no longer an anxiety to his brother Stephen.” I remark, 
en passant, that if John Birkenholt did not make a will of his real 
property, it may have been for the excellent reason that the law did 
not then permit him to do so. It was a pity that he could not have 
done so, since Ambrose could not inherit of John. For John and 
Ambrose were only half-brothers. This was the state of the law 
until the year of grace 1834. 

It will be remembered that Edward VI., when attempting to oust 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, from the succession to the crown, 
assigned as one of his reasons: “ For that they be unto Us but of the 
half-blood, and so be not inheritable unto Us.” 

A notable instance of this rule of law occurred not long after John 
Birkenholt’s death. Charles Brandon, first Duke of Suffolk of his 
family, a much married man, left two daughters, Anne and Mary, by his 
second wife, Anne daughter of Sir Antony Browne ; by his third wife, 
the Lady Mary Tudor, second daughter of Henry VII. and Queen 
Dowager of France, also two daughters, Frances and Eleanor ; and by 
his fourth, Katherine, Baroness Willoughby, two sons, Henry and 
Charles. Hediedin 1545. His two sons died young at the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Palace at Bugden in Huntingdonshire, of the sweating sick- 
ness, on the same day, July 14,1551. ‘The younger survived the elder 
for a few hours, during which the poor lad was Duke of Suffolk, and 
lord of the Suffolk estates. But though the younger brother could 
inherit from his brother of the whole blood, his half-sisters could not 
inherit from him or from his brother. - Accordingly the estates, of 
which young Charles died owner in fee simple, devolved upon his 
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co-heirs, remote relations of the whole blood, descendants of his 
great-grandfather, Sir William Brandon. The Duchess of Suffolk 
would, however, be endowed for her life with a third of these estates, 
as well as of those which her husband had held in fee tail, and—as 
Baroness Willoughby—had besides her own ancestral property. It was 
probably a regard to this disappointment of the first duke’s daughters, 
two of whom were of royal blood, and to the ample possessions of 
the duchess, that led to the marvellous decision in the Duke of 
Suffolk’s case : “ Very famous,” says Swinburne, “in many books, 
though more famous for the rareness than the soundness.” Is it not 
written in Tristram Shandy in the celebrated description of the visita- 
tion dinner at York? 

“Tt has not only been a question, Captain Shandy, amongst the 
best lawyers and civilians in this land,” continued Kysarcius, “ ‘Whether 
the mother be of kin to her child,’ but after much dispassionate 
enquiry, and jactitation of the arguments on all sides, it has been 
adjudged for the negative, namely, ‘That the mother is not of kin to 
her child.’ 

“ This determination,” continued Kysarcius, “ how contrary soever 
it may seem to run in the stream of vulgar ideas, yet had reason 
strongly on all its sides, and has been put out of all manner of dispute 
from the famous case known commonly by the name of the Duke of 
Suffolk’s case.” ‘“ It is cited in Brooke,” said Triptolemus. “ And 
taken notice of by Lord Coke,” added Didius. “And you may find 
it in Swinburne on Testaments,” said Kysarcius. 

“ The case, Mr. Shandy, was this : 

“In the reign of Edward VI., Charles, Duke of Suffolk, having 
issue a son by one venter and a daughter by another venter, made 
his last will, wherein he devised goods to his son, and died ; after 
whose death the son died also, but without will, without wife, and 
without child—his mother and his sister by his father’s side (for she 
was born of the former venter) then living. The mother took the 
administration of her son’s goods according to the statute of the 21st 
of Harry VIII.; whereby it is enacted: that in case any person 
die intestate, the administration of his goods shall be committed 
to the next of kin. 

“ The administration being thus (surreptitiously) granted to the 
mother, the sister, by the father’s side, commenced a suit before the 
ecclesiastical judge, alleging, first, that she herself was next of kin, 
and, secondly, that the mother was not of kin at all to the party 
deceased, and, therefore, prayed the court, that the administration 
granted to the mother might be revoked, and be committed unto her 
as next of kin to the deceased by force of the said statute. 
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“ Hereupon, as it was a great cause and much depended upon its 
issue, and many causes of great property likely to be decided in times 
to come by the precedent to be then made, the most learned, as well 
in the laws of this realm as in the civil law, were consulted together, 
‘Whether the mother was of kin to herson, or no?’ Whereunto not 
only the temporal lawyers, but the church lawyers, the juris-consulti, 
the juris-prudentes, the civilians, the advocates, the commissaries, 
the judges of the consistory and prerogative courts of Canterbury and 
York, with the master of the faculties, were all unanimously of 
opinion ‘ That the mother was not of kin to her child.’” 

“ And what said the Duchess of Suffolk to it?” said my uncle 
Toby. 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Toby’s question confounded 
Kysarcius more than the ablest advocate. 


“ Let the learned say what they will, there must certainly,” quoth 
my uncle Toby, “ have been some sort of consanguinity betwixt the 
Duchess of Suffolk and her son.” 

“The vulgar are of the same opinion,” quoth Yorick, “to this hour.” 

Let me add, for the honour of the law, that soon after this astound- 
ing decision was pronounced, and long before Kysarcius delivered his 
view of the law, the opinion of the vulgar prevailed, and the Duke of 
Suffolk’s case was solemnly denied to be law. Is it not written in 
Coke? Accordingly the treating of the Duke of Suffolk’s case as law 
in the eighteenth century must be imputed to the Rev. Lawrence 
Sterne as a mistake, although we may suspect it to have been one of 
those which are said to be made on purpose. 

As the question of the law propounded by the writer of “ Felix 
Holt” has suggested this little article, I wind up my list of the legal 
lapses of novelists with the consideration of a point of law arising in 
‘“‘ Middlemarch,” another tale by the same pre-eminent authoress. 
There, one Mr. Featherstone, who is a somewhat capricious and 
arbitrary character, makes a will, in which he leaves £10,000 to his 
nephew-in-law, Fred Vincy. This legacy he revokes by a second 
will. On the last night of his life he tells Mary Garth, who is the 
sole watcher of his sick-bed, to burn the second will. Mary, although 
she loves Fred, refuses to do so, unless she is allowed to call the old 
man’s relations to witness the act. This he refuses to permit, and 
dies on his second will. The rest can be told almost in the words 
of the authoress : 

Mary Garth’s father is speaking to his Rector, Mr. Farebrother. 
“Now Mary’s gone out I must tell you a thing—it’s only known to 
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Susan and me, and you'll not tell it again. The old scoundrel 
wanted Mary to burn one of the wills the very night he died, when 
she’was sitting up with him by herself, and he offered her a sum of 
money that he had in the box by him if she would do it. But Mary, 
you understand, could do no such thing, would not be handling his 
iron chest, and so on. Now you see the will he wanted burnt was 
this last, so that if Mary had done what he wanted, Fred Vincy 
would have had £10,000. That touches poor Mary close, she was 
in the right to do what she did, but she feels, as she says, much as if 
she had knocked down somebody’s property, and broken it against 
her will, when she was rightfully defending herself.” 

Later on, Mr. Farebrother is speaking to Mary Garth on the same 
subject. He says: “Mr. Garth told me what happened on the night 
of Mr. Featherstone’s death—how you refused to burn the will ; and 
he said that you had some heart-prickings on that subject, because 
you had been the innocent means of hindering Fred from getting his 
410,000. I have kept that in mind, and I have heard something 
that may relieve you on that score. 


“IT mean that your action made no difference to Fred’s lot. I 
find that the first will would not have been legally good after the 
burning of the last: it would not have stood if it had been disputed— 
and you may be sure it would have been disputed. So, on that 
score, you may feel your mind free.” 

All the same, Mary’s first impression represented good, and Mr. 
Farebrother’s discovery bad, law. The tale is laid in the time just 
preceding the first Reform Bill, consequently before the passing, in 
the first year of her present Majesty’s reign, of the Wills Act, which 
so vastly altered testamentary law. It is true that since the passing 
of that Act, the destruction of a second will does not set up a previous 
one, but before then the exact contrary was the case ; and, if Mary 
had been less scrupulous, Fred would have got his £10,000. At 
the same time, we all must rejoice that Mary’s affectionate heart 
was relieved, even by bad law, from the thought that she had injured 
her lover, whose chief merit consists in his having been able to inspire 
with love her noble self. 

I do not think I can conclude this article better than by an 
extract from Anthony Trollope’s pleasant novel of “Dr. Thorne.” 
The state of the case is this: Sir Roger Scatcherd, a demi-millionaire, 
wishes to leave his fortune to the eldest child of his sister Mary, then 
the wife of an ironmonger in America, and the mother of a family 
there. Now the sister’s eldest, though illegitimate, child was Mary 
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Thorne, daughter of Dr. Thorne’s worthless brother, and consequently 
a niece of the good doctor, who had brought her up. Sir Roger tells 
Dr. Thorne how he has left his property. The doctor, from honest 
scruples lest Mary should, without the testator intending it, get the 
property, discloses to Sir Roger the state of the case. Upon this, 
Sir Roger makes a codicil, declaring that Dr. Thorne knew— 
and only Dr. Thorne—who was the eldest child of testator’s only 
sister. 

Sir Roger dies, and the author thereupon eludes any objection 
which might be taken to his law in the following ingenious manner : 
“Tt has been suggested that the modern English writers of fiction 
should among them keep a barrister, in order that they may be set 
right on such legal points as will arise in their little narratives, and 
thus avoid that exposure of their own ignorance of the laws, which 
now, alas! they too often make. The idea is worthy of consideration, 
and I can only say that, if such an arrangement can be made, and if 
a counsellor adequately skilful can be found to accept the office, 
I shall be happy to subscribe my quota. It would be but a modest 
tribute towards the cost.” [I venture here to interrupt Mr. Trollope 
by remarking that Sir Edward Bulwer actually submitted to counsel 
the legal part of the plot of his “ Night and Morning,” which never- 
theless was questioned by Mr. O’Connell, and thereupon slightly 
altered. It seems to me that the counsel’s fee was earned cheaply 
in this case, for I cannot discover in the story any legal point of 
difficulty.] “ But as the suggestion has not yet been carried out, and 
as there is at present no learned gentleman whose duty would induce 
him to set me right, I can only plead for mercy if I be wrong in 
allotting all Sir Roger’s vast possessions in perpetuity to Miss Thorne, 
alleging also, in excuse, that the course of my narrative absolutely 
demands that she shall be ultimately recognised as Sir Roger’s 
undoubted heiress. Such, after a not immoderate delay, was the 
opinion expressed to Dr. Thorne by his law advisers ; and such, in 
fact, turned out to be the case. I will leave the matter so, hoping 
that my very absence of defence may serve to protect me from severe 
attack. If under such a will as that described as having been made 
by Sir Roger, Mary would not have been the heiress, that will must 
have been described wrongly.” 

ALFRED BAILEY. 
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SNAKES IN POETRY. 


N the Mythology of the Beasts and folklore the snake has, I 
find, three distinct and different aspects. Only one of these— 

the malignant aspect—is recognised in verse, . Elsewhere, however, 
it is very often met with as the faithful custodian of treasure, and 
nearly every country has its Serpent which guards the all-important 
tree of immortality and other secrets, or its dragonish thing that 
defends some priceless possession. The Greeks only fled from 
Athens when they heard that the snake of the city had deserted 
the Acropolis, and it is only a few years ago—in this very nineteenth 
century of ours—that the Nagas of India formally surrendered to 
British troops because their serpent oracle had escaped from its 
priests. For the snake is the universal guardian of the under 
world, whether we look for it in the diamond-lit caverns of Shesh in 
Hindostan, or under the ash Ygdrasil in Norway. In its second 
aspect it is benign, and emblematical of Providential wisdom and a 
vigilant solicitude. So we find it in Anantas, the infinite, lending 
itself to the gods, that they might use its body for a rope, to be tied 
round the mountain of Meru when they churned the ocean ; as the 
beneficent rainbow of Africa ; in the “feathered serpent” of South 
America that taught men religion and gave them the gift of wine ; 
in Hoa, the third person of the Babylonian trinity, that befriends the 
penitent. Its third aspect, and the only one in which the poets 
regard it, is diabolical ; typifying a malignant darkness that is hurtful 
to man, and symbolising every wicked mood or motive, every misery, 
in human nature. : 

“‘Slander’s serpent mark,” says one, and in Keats’ tragedy of 
‘¢ Otho,” the fair Auranthe and her brother, who calumniate the 
Princess, are “those two vipers from whose jaws a deadly breath 
went forth to taint and blast the guileless lady.” 

Envy is very often the motive for slander, so this also is another 
ofthe “ serpentine obliquities of life.” 


Envy, with serpent eye, 
Marks each praise that soars onShigh. 
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It is “snake-hung,” “hissing,” and (from the mystic properties of 
serpents) “ wizard” envy is armed with “ venomed teeth.” Personified 
as a hideous hag, it lives in gloomy dens and is “black envy,” except 
when, as in the “ Davideis,” she is described as the direst fiend in 
Hell. Pride and envy are not unnaturally associated : 
From what cause can envy spring ? 
Or why embosom we a viper’s sting? 
’Tis envy stings our darling passion Pride. 
Here the poetical diagnosis goes one step further back. A man’s 
ideas of his own merit often make him resent the recognition of 
another’s, whence, no doubt, slanderous depreciation. Being serpentine 
it is secret, whether lurking in some “ cave,” or cherished in the heart. 
In his bosom secretly there lay 
An hateful snake, the which his taile uptyes. 
This, again, leads on to the fancy of man taking a sin to his heart 
for his own destruction, as in Aisop’s fable of the Countryman and 
the Viper: 
He who in wild wood alleys roams, unthinking and unwise, 
And takes a serpent to his heart for beauty of its eyes, 
For splendour of its arching neck and glitter of its skin, 
Was scarcely such a dupe as I, in ignorance of sin. 
So Leyden’s lines, “cherished bosom-sin, like nestling serpent 
gnawing the heart within,” and “the green-eyed viper gnawing at my 
heart,” or Shelley’s 
Foul and cruel thoughts, which feed 
Upon the withering life within 
Like vipers on some poisonous weed. 
This is a curious passage, not only for the last line, which makes 
snakes vegetarian, but because the simile is so oddly at fault. The 
only association suggested, it seems to me, is between “ withering ” in 
the second line and “weed” in the third, but even that is too weak, 
while it is hardly sense to say that a thought, feeding on a withering life, 
resembles a viper eating a poisonous weed. The explanation, probably, 
is that the poet lapsed from his first image by what the wise call 
**some process of unconscious cerebration,” his mind passing with- 
out intermediate expression in words from one to the other, and 
leaving, therefore, a gap without stepping-stones or bridge. In the 
first two lines Shelley, it may be, glances at a fiction which has never 
failed to attract poets, that of the snake living upon the vitals of its 
parents, as, for example, in Churchill, Dryden, and Marvell. 
O! my poor country! Devour’d 


By vipers, which in thine own entrails bred, 
Prey on thy life, and with thy blood are fed, 
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When children us’d their parents to dethrone, 
And gnaw their way, like vipers, to the crown, 


Against themselves their witnesses will swear, 
Till, viper-like, their mother-plot they tear, 
And suck for nutriment that bloody gore, 
Which was their principle of life before. 





These vipers have their mother’s entrails torn, 
And would by force a second time be born. 

This idea, that the young vipers killed their mothers before 
coming into the world themselves, is one of great antiquity, and 
parricides, who were punished by the ancients by drowning, were 
sewn up in sacks, in which, as appropriate company for such crimi- 
nals, some vipers had previously been put. Nor is the fiction by 
any means exploded, for in parts of England it is still believed that 
the adder—which brings forth its young alive, and does not, like the 
harmless “ grass-snake,” lay eggs—is killed by her progeny. How 
this happens rural superstition can have only the vaguest notion, for 
another, which contradicts it, namely, that the young adders always 
take refuge inside their mother if suddenly startled, exists simulta- 
neously with it. However, vulgar errors and reason have not, as a 
rule, enough in common to make such opposite propositions neces- 
sarily untenable at one and the same time by such as can entertain 
either alone. 

Crashaw makes Cruelty serpentine. Lucifer, “ mischief’s old 
Master,” hears in Hell of the birth of the Messiah, and determines to 
baulk the Almighty. He summons his ministers, and, though many 
volunteer, he selects Cruelty—whom the poet calls “the fourth 
Fury ”—and sends her forth to pervert Herod. Assuming the shape 
of Father Joseph she approaches the sleeping tetrarch, and, in 
language very similar indeed to that of the “ Davideis,” fills his breast 
with the horrible suggestion of the Massacre of the Innocents. “ Be 
Herod,” she whispers, and vanishes. 

So said her richest snake, which to her wrist, 
For a beseeming bracelet she had tied, 

(A special worm it was, as ever kissed 
The foamy lips of Cerberus) she applied 

To the king’s heart; the snake no sooner hissed 
But Virtue heard it, and away she hied. 

It is worth noting here the curious coincidence of ideas in the 
above with the passage of Cowley’s poem referred to. The news of 
the rising star of David, and the promise of the Messiah through his 
seed, has filled Beelzebub with fury, and Envy goes forth to inspire 
Saul, as in the above Cruelty to inspire Herod. Arrived at Saul’s 
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palace, she assumes the form of “ Father Benjamin,” and, approach- 
ing the sleeping king, bids him “ be whole Saul,” and rid himself of 
the son of Jesse. 
With that she takes 

One of her worst, her best-beloved snakes, 

‘* Softly, dear worm ! soft and unseen,” said she, 

*¢ Into his bosom steal, and in it be 

** My viceroy.” 


However, to return to the snakinesses of human passions. 
Maternal anguish has her “torturing snakes.” Remorse carries 
“a whip” (Southey) made of them, and can “dart poison through 
the conscious heart” (Akenside): Superstition is (in Shelley) a 
“ hundred-forked” snake “‘insatiate” ; Fierce debate (in Sackville) 
“ deadly full of snaky heare” ; Conscience is “a stinging worm,” 
with the “ viper fear” (Green), and “ adder of disgrace” (Dodd), “ an 
undying serpent” calling (Shelley) “her venomous brood to their 
nocturnal task.” Error—‘serpent-error wandering” of Milton—has 
a “ poisonous serpent-head.” 


Sing, muse (if such a theme so dark, so long, 

May find a muse to grace it with a song), 

By what unseen and unsuspected ‘arts 

The serpent Error twines round human hearts, 

Tell where she lurks, beneath what flowery shades, 
That not a glimpse of genuine light pervades, 

The poisoning, black, insinuating worm 

Successfully conceals her loathsome form,—COwPER. 


So, too, Pride the cause of error : 


Though various foes against the truth combine, 
Pride above all opposes her design, 

Pride of growth superior to the rest, 

The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest, 
Swells at the thought, and, kindling into rage, 
Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage, 


Faith misplaced is in Shelley a “ Python” ; it is a curious passage : 


And Faith, the Python, undefeated, 

Even to its blood-stained altar-steps dragged on 
Her foul and wounded train, and men 

Were trampled and deceived again. 


And elsewhere from another standpoint the poet has the same 
sentiment : 
Faith and Custom and low-thoughted cares 


Like thunder-stricken dragons, for a space 
Left the torn human heart, their food and dwelling-place 
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“ Faithlessness ” has in Byron a serpent-fold—a fine idea: “to find in 
Hope but the renewed caress, the serpent-fold of further faithless- 
ness "—and Coleridge associates the two : 
tyrants’ promises 
That can enchant the serpent treachery 
From Faith, its lurking hole in the heart. 


Jealousy is a “deaf adder” : 


The serpent of the field, by art 
And spell, is won from harming ; 
But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh ! who hath power of charming? 


The “Scorner” has in Heber a “serpent tone.” Hate and 


lawless Pleasure are snakes, and 
in the soul 
Lurks sin, the Serpent with the fiery sting 
Of sorrow, rankling in the conscience deep. 


Avarice is a serpent (Savage), and so—“ strange fellowship through 
mutual hate”—are Fear and Lust (Shelley). Care (Churchill) and 
Evil (Akenside) are vipers, while Ben Jonson adds to the list, in 
the following powerful lines, the faithless, the selfish man : 

Look on the false and cunning man, that loves 

No person nor is loved: what ways he proves 


To gain upon his belly ; and at last 
Crushed into the snaky brakes that he had passed. 


Love, of course, is a serpent, in a score or two of poets : 


A serpent nourish I under my wing, 
And now, of nature, ’ginneth it to sting. 


Nor does the breaking of the heart cure, but rather aggravate the 


evil : 
I thought that this some remedy might prove ; 
But, oh! the mighty serpent Love 
Broke, by this chance, in pieces small, 
In all still lived, and still it stung in all. 


Nor are even “the loves of the Angels” secure from reptilian 
intrusion : 


When Love hath not a shrine so pure, 
So holy, but the serpent Sin, 
In moments even the most secure, 
Beneath his altar may glide in. 
The jealousy of rivals, and the pleasure of inflicting pain, and the 
pain of suffering it, suggests the snake to many poets. Thus Wyatt 
in his “ Jealous Man” ; 
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The wand’ring gadling in the summer tide 
That finds the adder with his reckless foot 
Starts not dismay’d so suddenly aside 
As jealous despite did, though there were no boo 
When_that he saw me sitting by her side 
That of my health is very crop and root. 
It pleased me then to have so fair a grace 
To sting the heart, that would have had my place. 


Among the classes of individuals specially “colubrine” are Critics 
(a particular aversion of poets) : 


Or 


His wand’s a modern author’s pen ; 

The serpents round about it twined 

Denote him of the reptile kind, 

Denote the rage with which he writes, 

His frothy slaver, venomed bites. -GOLDSMITH 


The serpent Critic’s rising hiss: —CRABBE 


And Harlots—so when Dalila leaves the crippled hero’s presence 
with a taunt, Chorus cry : 


She’s gone, a manifest serpent by her sting, 
Discovered in the end, till now concealed, 


and many others, down to the “unfortunate” of London streets, 
against whom Mackay launches this exhortation to the “fool” : 





A serpent, woman headed, 

With loose and floating hair, 

Beware, O fool! how you touch it, 
Beware for your soul! Beware! 

’Tis beautiful to look at 

As it rustles through the street, 

But its eyes, though bright as sunshine, 
Have the glow of hell’s own heat ; 


Many a noble bosom 

Has that scaly serpent stung 
With the dancing of its eye-light, 
And the witchery of its tongue ; 
And to feed it and amuse it, 
And pamper its greedy maw, 
Many a goodly heirship 

Has gone like the ice on thaw. 


’T will murmur soft sweet music 
To draw you to its mesh, 

And coil about you fondly 

To feed upon your flesh ; 
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Beware of this flaunting Gorgon 

With the snakes in her wavy hair ! 

Beware, O fool ! how you touch her, 

Beware for your soul, beware ! 

So, too, in Savage, Lawyers : 
Not a gay serpent glittering to the eye, 
But more than serpent or than harlot sly, 
For Lawyer, like a friend, no wit can ’scape. 

Many families, alas ! appreciate all too sadly Byron’s picture of 
that insidious wretch who, either calling herself the friend of one or 
other, comes between husband and wife, or parent and children, and 
working mischief under pretence of impartial advice, widens the 
breach with a show of healing it ; or else as the friend of both, poisons 
each mutually against the other, carrying to and fro not the peace- 
making concessions, the timid preliminaries of conciliation with 
which she is entrusted, but embittering hints and irritating 
suggestions that provoke recrimination, and further involve the 
already complicated difficulty. She found a rift which a single kiss 
might have closed ; she leaves a grief which passionate repentance, 
stretching from to-day to the tomb, cannot bridge. 

If like a snake she steal within your walls, 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls ; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind, 

And leave the venom there she did not find, 

What marvel that this hag of hatred works 

Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells 

And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 

Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehoods, sneers with smiles, 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles ; 

A plain, blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming 

To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-hardened scheming ; 
A lip of lies, a face formed to conceal, : 
And, without feeling, mock at all who feel. 

So, too, in Cowper’s “ancient prude”—suggested by Hogarth’s 
picture of morning—we have Miss Bridget : 

Of temper as envenomed as an asp, 
Censorious, and her every word a wasp, 


the meddlesome, scandal-mongering, reputation-tearing old maid, 
who is all too familiar in society : 

Mark how the channels of her yellow blood 

Ooze to her skin and stagnate there to mud ; 


Cased like the centipede in saffron mail, 
Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale— 
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For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 

Congenial colours in that soul or face. 
Fever “like a serpent crawling,” ‘insidious Ague, serpent-like,” 
“Gout half a snake,” and other ills that flesh is heir to, share in the 
serpent reproach ; and both the north and the east wind, that cause so 
many of them in our chilly latitudes, have “ serpents’ fangs ”and sting. 

The image of the river “stealing like a silver snake,” “a 
glistering snake,” that “ through the grassy mead, winds, now hidden, 
glittering now in light,” is sufficiently hackneyed, but it suggests to 
Wordsworth this excellent additional fancy : 
A mightier river winds from realm to realm, 


And, like a serpent, shows his glittering back 
Bespotted with innumerable isles. 


And to Shelley this: 


The glaciers creep 
Like snakes that watch their prey, from their far fountains 
Slow rolling on. 

Several other points in the natural economy of the tribe afford the 
poets admirable opportunity for metaphor. Thus, the casting of their 
slough. One poet has: 

So may my spirit cast, 
Serpent like, off the past. 
Another (Keats) : 
What shall Ido? Where go? 
When I have cast this serpent-skin of woe. 


And Byron : 


But time strips our illusions of their hue, 
And one by one in turn, some grand mistake 
Casts off its bright skin. 

That the snake leaves a slimy track is a popular error, which is 
accepted by poets. Slander and envy, therefore, are said to “ befoul ” 
as they go : the critic’s “frothy slaver,” the parasite’s path “ snake- 
marked,” the traitor’s “ slimy clue,” and other similar phrases have 
their source in the same fiction: “ the trail of the serpent is over them 
all.” 

The image of the snake lurking in the herbage is as old as grass 
itself. Our earliest poets, therefore, had it : 


I know under the green the serpent how he lurks, 


and 
Ware fro the serpent that so slily creepeth 


Under the grass, and stingeth subtelly. 
Equally ancient is the hiding of snakes beneath flowers, a fact of 
nature of which primitive humanity, shoeless and unclad, had, no 
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doubt, frequent sad experience. The “ serpent in red roses hissing 
is, therefore, ubiquitous in verse. 

Passions among pure thoughts hid 

Like serpents under flowerets sleeping. 

Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers, 

The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing. —SHAKSPEARE. 


Oh, in thy truth secure, thy virtue bold, 
Beware the poison in the cup of gold, 
The asp among the flowers. 
Distrust 
The vain pretence ; the smiles that harbour grief 
As lurks the serpent deep in flow’rs enwreath’d. 


See ! how vain pleasures sting the lips they kiss, 

How asps are hid beneath the bowers of bliss. 
Thence the idea of treason “ gaunt as a serpent ”: 

Right as a serpent hideth him under floures, 

’Til he may see his time for to bite, 
says Chaucer, or, as Shenstone puts the same thought : 

My tend’rest glances but the precious flow’rs 

That shade the viper while she plots her wound. 
And so (as in Churchill) to treason particular : 

Those vipers to their king, 

Who smooth their looks and flatter whilst they sting. 

Thus treason works ere traitors be espied, 

Who sees the lurking serpent. 

In Shelley the hurricane and lightning are both snakes, and in 
several poets, flame—coiling, wreathing, darting, hissing, fork-tongued 
—is a snake. 

Cowley, again, speaking of the transformation of Aaron’s rod 
(which he calls “ Moses’ wand ”), says : 

It gaped and hissed aloud, 

With flaming eyes survey’d the trembling crowd, 

And like a basilisk almost looked the assembly dead. 

Swift fled th’ amazed king, the guards before him fled ; 
which is a curious mis-reading of Holy Writ, inasmuch as Pharaoh, 
in the hardness of his heart, only recognised in the miracle one of 
the commonest tricks of his own court jugglers. Instead of flying 
amazed before “the almighty wand,” he sent, we are told, for the 
“magicians of Egypt,” who, at his orders, repeated the miracle. 
Cowley’s version of the incident is as follows : 


Jannes and Jambres stopp’d their fight, 
And with proud words allay’d th’ affright. 
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‘* The god of slaves,” said they, ‘‘ how can he be 
More powerful than their master’s deity?” 

And down they cast their rods, 

And muttered secret sounds that charm the servile gods, 
The evil spirits their charms obey. 

All in a subtle cloud they snatched the rods away, 
And serpents in their place the airy jugglers lay. 
Serpents in Egypt’s monstrous land 

Were ready still at hand, 

And all at th’ Old Serpent’s first command : 

And they, too, gaped, and they, too, hissed, 

And they their threatening tails did twist ; 

But strait on both the Hebrew serpent flew, 
Broke both their active backs, and both it slew, 
And both almost at once devoured, 


This last line is thoroughly appreciable by those susceptible to 
humour. But it will be seen that here the poet as much detracts from 
the authorised narrative as previously he had added to it, inasmuch 
as from Holy Writ we gather that Aaron’s rod devoured more than 
two of the others, for the verse runs, “they cast down every man 
his rod and they became serpents: but Aaron’s rod swallowed up 
their rods.” For myself I confess I have always imagined—fancy 
being led thereto by a picture in an illustrated Bible which much 
attracted me in childhood—that the floor of the palace was fairly 
littered with snakes, and that no part of the miracle was quite so 
miraculous as Aaron’s serpent—which, as depicted, was no bigger 
than most, and not so big as some—being able to contain all the 
rest. Doubtless my timid scepticism on this point was conciliated 
by being reminded of the extraordinary containing-capacity of other 
kinds of snakes, and some such zoological “fact” as the boa-con- 
strictor swallowing a bull. 

Of Cadmus, “ how with the serpent’s teeth he sowed the soil, and 
reaped an iron harvest of his toil?” from which Coleridge draws the 
moral : 


Who sows the serpent’s teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 

Has, in the moment of its preparation, 

Its own avenging angel, dark misgiving, 

An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 


Of Iapetus whom Keats sees grasping 


A serpent’s plashy neck, its barbéd tongue 
Squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead : and because the creature could not spit 
Its"poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 
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Of Apollo’s prowess— 
Who slew Phiton the serpent where he lay 
Sleeping against the sun upon a day. 


So far some of the worshipful reptiles of antiquity. Nor are the 
snake-reverences of contemporary cult forgotten. Foremost is Anantas 


the infinite : 
That serpent old, 
Which clasped the great world in its fold, 
And brooded over earth and the charmed sea 
Like endless, restless, drear Eternity ; 


and next Shesh, “‘ whose diamond sun makes subterranean day.” The 
poet refers here without a doubt to that fine legend of the Indian 
aborigines the Nagas, or “‘snake-men,” who say that once upon a 
time, and perhaps they are right, they possessed the land, but were 
driven into the hill-fastnesses which they now inhabit by successive 
waves of invasion, and that their great captain and divinity—Shesh, 
“the king of serpents ”—fled underground, and in contempt of the 
sunlight from which he had been exiled, created the Kanthi-stone, 
more brilliant than a whole rock of diamond, by the light of which 
he keeps the diary of the earth, and solemnly records the procession 
of the ages. . 

This Shesh is a reptile worthy of homage, and may be accepte 
without hesitation and in defiance of all sea-serpents, past and future, 
as the greatest snake on record. When Vishnu and the gods meet 
to extort from the sea the ichor of immortality, they pluck up from 
the Himalayan range the biggest mountain in it, and this they make 
their churn, while around it, as the strongest tackle they could think 
of, they bound the serpent Shesh. And the Gods took hold of the 
head, and the Devils took hold of the tail, and, alternately tugging, 
they made the mountain spin round and round until the sea was 
churned into froth, and from the churning came up all the treasures 
of the deep, and the most precious possessions of man, and last 
of all Immortality. The gods and the devils scrambled for all the 
good things, but nothing more is said of the serpent who had been 
so useful, nor what he got for his services. Antiquaries in the West 
incline to think that he remained in the sea and became the kraken ; 
but the Nagas believe him to be still under the hills, dispensing fate 
by the light of a diamond. 

When, too, Lakshmi fixes her admiring eyes upon “the azure 
Hari,” he started at the summons of love : 


Straight o’er the deep, then dimpling smooth, he rushed, 
And towards th’ unmeasured snakes’ stupendous bed 
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The world’s great mother, not reluctant, led. 

All nature glow’d whene’er she smiled or blushed ; 
The king of serpents hushed 

His thousand heads, where diamond mirrors blazed 

That multiplied her image as he gazed. 


Here we have Anantas, the ocean infinity, and Shesh in combina- 
tion, with a further idea of the vast serpent forming a nuptial bed for 
the enamoured divinities, which is thoroughly Oriental. 

The Cherokee Indians of the West have much the same legend 
as the Nagas of the East, and Mrs. Hemans refers to 


The mighty serpent king 
Midst the gray rocks, his old domain, 


who is supposed to dwell in the central recesses of the mountains, 
the chief of the rattle-snakes, and who, though subterranean, is 
honoured as the “ light-giver.” 

In the poets the sea-serpent with its 


Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten million leagues of tail, 


is as purely a creature of fancy as in Sir Richard Owen’s mind. 
But it isa delightful beast this kraken, that lives “twice five hundred 
fathoms deep” : 

Where the wind is a stranger 

And the sea-snake dwells, 

Where the mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with shells, 


Mackay’s “ kelpie” mounts 


His steed of the water clear 
And sits in his saddle of sea-weed sere. 
He holds his bridle of strings of pearl, 
Dug out of the depths where the sea-snakes curl, 


depths so horrid that Mary Howitt would not be a diver for all the 
pearls of all the seas : 


I have heard of things in those dismal gulfs 
Like fiends that hemmed them round : 

I would not lead a diver’s life 
For every pearl that’s found. 

I’ve heard how the sea-snake, huge and dark, 
In the Arctic flood doth roll ; 

He hath coil’d his tail, like a cable strong, 
All round and round the Pole. 

They say when he stirs in the sea below 
The ice-rocks split asunder 

The mountains huge of the ribbéd ice 
With a deafening crack like thunder. 
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In Darwin the great sea-worm is blue: 


Two serpent-forms incumbent on the main, 

Lashing the white waves, with redundant train, 

Arch’d their blue necks, and shook their tow’ring crests, 
And plough’d their foamy way with speckled breasts ; 
Then, darting fierce amid the affrighted throngs, 

Rolled their red eyes, and shot their forkéd tongues. 


This cerulean snake is a recurrent figure. Science knows more 
than one “ blue” snake, though they are not really such. Who, for 
instance, that has ever seen one, would think of calling the “ Korait ” 
“ ceruleus”? Science, however, calls the dull, lead-coloured crow 
of India “ splendens.” So let it pass. The poets, however, have 
“blue” snakes which they mean to be really blue. Many have 
water-snakes of this colour—for Virgil had such. Darwin, Mary 
Howitt, and Shelley have, with a natural license, blue sea-snakes. 
Others have land-reptiles of the same colour. Thus in Heber’s 
admirable rendering of Pindar’s address to Agesias of Syracuse : 

Two scaly snakes of azure hue 
Watched o’er his helpless infancy ; 


And, rifled from the mountain bee, 
Bare on their forky tongues a harmless honey-dew. 


King gives Megzera the Fury a ringlet of blue snakes, and in Con- 
greve the Gorgon’s head-dress is “ blue as the vault.” 

While on this subject, it is very curious that the poets should 
perpetually speak of the “coronal” of snakes—whatever they 
may mean by it. Yet there is a whole genus scientifically named 
“ coronellinz.” 


PHIL ROBINSON. 
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“LITTLE DRURY LANE.” 


LTHOUGH as far back as the time of Queen Anne we find 
frequent references in contemporary literature to the dis- 
reputable character of Drury Lane, yet a century previous to that 
period it could boast lordly mansions and noble residents. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was known as the Via de Aldwych, a name 
that still partly survives in “ Wych Street.” Drury House, built 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, gave a new title to the 
thoroughfare. Close to this rose Craven House, erected by the earl 
of Craven for the reception of his bride, James the First's daughter, 
and the titular Queen of Bohemia. It was a fine mansion, shut in by 
iron gates, and with extensive grounds in the rear. Long after its 
fellows had disappeared and “ the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane” 
had become a byword, Craven House still stood, shorn of its gardens, 
and converted into a public-house that bore the name of “The 
Queen of Bohemia,” in memory of its former grandeur. To save it 
from falling it was pulled down in 1805, and, upon the ground 
being cleared, a portion of the site was taken on lease by Philip 
Astley, the founder of the amphitheatre, so long known by his name, 
and of equestrian performances in this country, for the purpose of 
erecting a circus. The building of such places was a much simpler 
affair then than it is now. The amphitheatre “over the water” was 
built with the wood of election hustings, and the ‘‘ Olympic Pavilion ” 
was chiefly erected out of the materials of an old French war-ship, 
the “ Ville de Paris,’—‘“ Wheel de Parry” he called it—which was 
sold, with some other naval prizes, about this time. No sooner was 
the lease signed than Astley proceeded to collect workmen out of the 
neighbouring public-houses—another peculiarity of his upon such 
occasions—and set them to work. Seated in a little one-horse chaise 
that he used to drive about in, but which was scarcely capacious 
enough to contain his very rotund figure, from morning until night, 
in all weathers, he directed the operations, and saw that there was no 
idling or shirking. There was very little brickwork in the building: 
the yards and bowsprits of the ship formed the uprights and supports, 
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the deck was used for the stage and flooring, the sides for the out- 
ward walls, while the roof was of tin. The Pavilion was in the form 
of atent. There was one tier of boxes, a pit which surrounded the 
circle, and at the back of that a gallery. There was no orchestra, 
the musicians being placed in two stage boxes facing one another. 
The entire cost was only eight hundred pounds. Obtaining a license, 
through the influence of Queen Charlotte, for music, dancing, bur- 
lettas, pantomime, and equestrian exhibitions, he opened the place 
in 1806. But it was a complete failure from the beginning. No 
attraction could draw the public to “ Astley’s Middlesex Amphi- 
theatre,” not even pugilistic exhibitions by such renowned heroes of 
the prize ring as Dutch Sam, and others of equal celebrity ; so, after 
losing about ten thousand pounds, he tried to let it, and, in 1813, 
sent circulars round to the various theatrical managers describing its 
peculiar advantages, ‘We'll throw the bone, Johnny,” he said to 
his son, “ and let the dogs fight for it ; someone will snap at it.” 

The dog that did snatch at it was that eccentric genius Elliston, 
whom we have met before at the Haymarket and Drury Lane. 
“ The very thing for me,” he exclaimed, “so near to Drury Lane ; it 
will be quite a family circle.” He at once entered into negotiations 
with Astley, and arranged to give him £2,800 for the building and 
an annuity of £20 during the remainder of his life. He was not long 
burdened with the latter payment, the recipient dying in the following 
year. Elliston’s opening night was April 19, 1813 ; being always of 
an ambitious turn of mind, he changed the name of the house froin 
the “Olympic Pavilion ” to “ Little Drury Lane.” Under the direction 
of an actor so popular as Elliston the theatre was likely to prove a 
formidable rival; the managers of the patent houses therefore quickly 
bestirred themselves, and presented a memorial to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, setting forth that the license granted to the late Philip Astley 
was only for the time during which the Amphitheatre in Westminster 
Road was closed, and then only for equestrian exhibitions. The 
result ofthis representation was that the theatre was abruptly closed 
in the following month. But Elliston was not a man to be easily 
beaten, and he had besides good friends at Court, through whose 
influence he obtained a new license, under which he reopened the 
house in the December of the same year; but, as a sacrifice to 
the susceptibilities of the great managers, he reverted to the old 
name—the Olympic Pavilion. 

This minor stage only just missed the honour of introducing to 
London the greatest dramatic genius of the present century, Edmund 
Kean, with whom during the interregnum Elliston had been in 
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correspondence. The following letter from the famous actor, who 
was at the time only a poor unknown stroller, steeped to the lips 
in poverty, is so full of suggestion that it needs no comment : 
Barnstaple: Oct. 2, 1813. 
Sir,—I have this moment received your proposals for the Wych Street Theatre, 
id est, Little Drury Lane, and much deplore your letter not finding me. Neglect 
does not rank in the catalogue of my follies. ‘The terms Miss Tidswell, by your 
authority, mentioned to me is the superintending of the stage, the whole of the 
principal line of business under all denominations of acting, and an equal division 
of the house on the night of my benefit, with three guineas a week salary, The 
pecuniary terms, I own, do not justify the renown of your establishment ; but I 
place so firm a reliance on your reputed liberality that, on the proof of my humble 
abilities and assiduity towards the promotion of your interests, you will not be 
unmindful of mine. I accept, sir, your present proposal, simply requesting you 


will name what time you expect me in London, &c. 
Your obedient servt., 


EDMUND KEAN, 


Until he had obtained the license it was impossible for Elliston 
to fix the date of opening, and in the meantime Kean had received 
an offer for Drury Lane, which he at once accepted. Thereupon 
Elliston asserted his prior claim, and no entreaties from the poor 
stroller could turn him from prosecuting it. His conduct, to say 
the least, was harsh and uncharitable, as the name of Edmund 
Kean on the play-bill at that time was not worth a shilling. The 
dispute, which very nearly lost Kean his chance at Drury Lane, was 
ultimately arranged by his finding a substitute, an actor named 
Bernard; but as Elliston had to pay this man five pounds a week, 
Kean undertook to give the two pounds extra out of his own pocket, 
When Robert William heard of the little man’s success he no doubt 
greatly repented of his lenity. 

It appears from the play-bills that gas was used at the Olympic for 
“ illuminating the exterior, saloons, and part of the interior ” as early 
as 1815. Pantomimes, ballets, farces, melodramas—all bearing the 
orthodox title of “burlettas ”—were, as ‘in all-the minor theatres, 
the stock bill of fare, and to these were added such other. attractions 
as tight-rope dancers, performing dogs, and one Baker, a ,professional 
pedestrian, who had walked a thousand miles; in, ‘twenty days, 
appeared here to sing songs and dance hornpipes in “the identical 
shoes” in which he had performed his famous walk. In 1818 the 
manager again roused the active wrath of the great patentees by play- 
ing Milman’s “Fazio,” a five-act tragedy; but although all the 
influence of the powerful Drury. Lane committee was brought to bear 
against him, he once more survived the storm, and came out of the 


struggle stronger than ever, as in that year he rebuilt the theatre at a 
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cost of £2,500, engaged a superior company, in which Wrench, the 
famous light comedian, and Mrs. Edwin, one of the finest actresses of 
her day, were included ; and to add still further to the attractions, he 
himself, for the first time, acted in a new piece called “ Rochester,” 
which, together with an extravaganza—we should call it a burlesque 
nowadays—ran through the entire season, drawing large and 
fashionable audiences. Planché, some of whose earliest dramatic 
efforts were produced here, tells a good story of Elliston at the 
Olympic. He had written for him a sort of speaking pantomime 
called “ Little Red Riding Hood.” On the first night everything 
went wrong in the mechanical department. When the performance 
was over, he summoned all the carpenters and scene-shifters on to 
the stage, in front of a cottage scene, having a practicable door and 
window. Elliston led Planché forward, and standing in the'centre, with 
his back to the footlights, harangued them in the most grandiloquent 
manner, expatiating on the enormity-of their offence, their ingratitude 
to the man whose bread they were eating, the disgrace they had 
brought upon the theatre, the cruel injury they had inflicted on the 
young and promising author by his side ; then, pointing in the most 
tragical attitude to his wife and daughters, who were in his box, he 
bade them look upon the family they had ruined, and, burying his face 
in his handkerchief to stifle his sobs, passed slowly through the door 
of the scene, leaving his audience silent, abashed, and somewhat 
affected, yet rather relieved at being let off with a lecture. The next 
minute the casement was thrown violently open, and thrusting in his 
head, his face all scarlet with fury, he roared out, “I discharge you 
all.” “TI feel utterly unable,” says the writer, “to convey an idea of 
this ludicrous scene, and I question whether anyone unacquainted with 
the man, his voice, action, and wonderful facial expression, could 
thoroughly realise the glorious absurdity of it from verbal description.” 

In 1819 Elliston became the manager of Drury Lane, and, accord- 
ing to the articles of his lease, he was prohibited from being connected 
with the management of any other theatre. He now let the Olympic, 
and during the succeeding ten years and more it was continually 
changing hands ; J. Reeves, jun., the composer, and a man named 
Barlow, who wrote a play upon the subject of “ Virginius,” which had 
a two-nights’ run at Drury Lane just previous to the production of 
Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy at Covent Garden, opened it for the season 
of 1820 with an excellent company, including such actors as Dowton, 
Wrench, Oxberry, and Mrs. Chatterley ; but one season sufficed them. 
Egerton, a Drury Lane actor, undertook the speculation in the follow- 
ing year, and Oxberry succeeded him in 1822; a failure of funds 
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and no salaries soon brought his reign to anend. Noless disastrous 
were the fortunes of his successor, a publican named Frampton, who 
kept the Craven Arms close by, and whose taste for theatrical manage- 
ment sent him into the bankruptcy court. In 1824, Elliston having 
lost everything at Drury Lane, the mortgagees sold the Olympic 
Pavilion, building, scenery, wardrobe, and all, for £4,860. An 
engraving of the theatre at this time shows a high brick wall, with a 
verandah-like abutment and tent-like entrance. Mr. John Scott, 
who had built the Sans Pareil, afterwards the Adelphi, was the next 
entrepreneur ; he inaugurated a reign of red-hot melodrama, and for the 
first time illuminated the entire building with gas. 

At the latter end of the year 1830, Madame Vestris, finding 
herself without an engagement, made up her mind to take a theatre, ~ 
and the Olympic being the only available one in the market, it was 
Hobson’s choice. She opened it on January 3 in the following year 
with a drama on the subject of Mary Queen of Scots, in which Miss 
Foote, who appears to have been for a short time in partnership with 
her, played the heroine, and an extravaganza by Planché entitled 
“ Olympic Revels.” It is at this point that the real history of the 
Wych Street theatre, which now took an acknowledged and a high 
position among the places of amusement of the metropolis, may be 
said to commence. Madame Vestris was the first of the manageresses, 
as was set forth in the address spoken by her on the opening night, 
which commenced : 

Noble and gentle, matrons, patrons, friends, 
Before you here a venturous woman bends ; 
A warrior-woman, that in strife embarks, 
The first of all dramatic Joans of Arc ; 
Cheer on the enterprise thus dared by me, 
The first that ever led a company ! 

What though, until this very hour and age, 
A lessee lady never owned a stage ! 

During her second season Liston was one of the stock company, 
and James Bland, who, until the appearance of Robson, had no equal 
as a burlesque actor in the mock heroic style that depends for its 
humour upon the exaggeration of passion, instead of buffoonery. 
Encouraged by the success of her undertaking, each year she made 
greater efforts to attract public favour, and in 1833 her company © 
included Keeley, Liston, Bland, James Vining, Frank Matthews, 
Mrs. Orger, Miss Goward (Mrs. Keeley), and her incomparable self. 
The entertainment was of the lightest and brightest—comedietta, 
farce, and extravaganza. Planché was the dramatic genius, and no 
other could have been found so exactly suitable to the requirements 
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of the management. Planché had a delicacy of touch in burlesque 
that has never been equalled by any other English writer. Classical 
subjects had been travestied for the stage since the days of Henry 
Fielding, but Planché gave the comic aspect of the ancient myths 
with a refinement unknown to his predecessors. His chief triumphs, 
however, were in a field until then unexplored by playwrights—the 
fairy lore of France, as it exists in the pages of Perrault and the 
Countess d’Aulnoy. Under his hand those exquisite fairy tales 
never degenerated into mere nonsense, and though every character 
is treated from a humorous point of view, no beautiful thought or 
creation is ever held up to ridicule ; street slang is never called in to 
eke out shortness of wit, and when puns are introduced—which is not 
too frequently—they are real puns, appropriate to the situation, and 
not dragged in for the mere purpose of word-twisting. And what an 
actress he had in Madame Vestris! one endowed with histrionic 
abilities that were brilliant in the highest range of comedy, with a 
voice equal to the requirements of the finest music, with a taste the 
most refined, and a personal beauty that was peerless! To quote 
Planché’s own words : 

The extraordinary and continued success of this experiment was due, not 
only to the admirable singing and piquante performance of that gifted lady, but 
also to the charm of novelty imparted to it by the elegance and accuracy of the 
costume, it having been previously the practice to dress a burlesque in the most 
outré and ridiculous fashion. My suggestion to try the effect of persons pic- 
turesquely attired speaking absurd doggerel fortunately took the fancy of the fair 
lessee, and the alteration was highly appreciated by the public. But many old 
actors could never get over their early impressions ; Liston thought to the last 
that Prometheus, instead of the Phrygian cap, tunic and trousers, should have been 
dressed like a great lubberly boy, in a red jacket and nankeens, with a pinafore all 
besmeared with lollipops. , 


Nor were her reforms confined to the burlesque part of the pro- 
gramme. Writing of the Olympic at this time, in his autobiography, 
Charles Mathews says : 


There was introduced for the first time in England that reform in all theatrical 
matters which has since been adopted at every theatre in the kingdom, Drawing- 
rooms were fitted up like drawing-rooms, and fitted with care and taste. Two 
chairs no longer indicated that two persons were to be seated. A claret-coloured 
coat, salmon-coloured trousers with a broad black stripe, a sky-blue neckcloth 
with a large paste brooch, and a cut-steel eye-glass with a pink ribbon, no longer 
marked the light-comedy gentleman, and the public at once recognised and 
appreciated the changes. 


Never for a moment did the fair manageress relax her vigilance ; 
when not acting, she was always in her box watching the performance 
and detecting the’slightest faults or shortcomings. 
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It was on December 7, 1835, that “ young” Charles Mathews 
made his first appearance upon the public stage at the Olympic, 
in a piece called “The Humpbacked Lover.” Mathews, as most 
people know, had been educated for an architect ; he had been a 
protégé of the Earl of Blessington’s, accompanying that nobleman and 
his famous countess to Italy for the purpose of pursuing his studies. 
From that time he moved in the most fashionable circles of society, 
and contracted habits and associations very unsuited to a struggling 
professional man. His father lost all his money by bad speculations, 
theatrical and otherwise, and at his death young Charles found that 
he must set to work in earnest to gain a livelihood ; so he took an 
empty room in Furnival’s Inn, and had his name painted upon the 
panels with the addition of the word “ Architect.” No one appeared 
desirous of testing the young man’s powers of construction, and’ his 
friends advised him to try for a district surveyorship. ‘There was a 
vacancy in the district of Bow and Bethnal Green, and Mathews 
enlisted all the interest he could muster to obtain the post. To con- 
tinue in his own words : 


I was successful, and found myselt staggering under the honour of being 
publicly recognised as Surveyor of Bow. Down I went on the top of an omnibus 
with the Building Act in my hand, to take possession of my kingdom. A charming 
mission it turned out, and for three years—on the top of the same omnibus, with 
the same Building Act in my hand, and which I never succeeded in understanding 
to the last—I journeyed to perform the pleasing duties that devolved upon me, 
The only touch of joy I had was on discovering that the locality rejoiced in the 
name of Cutthroat Lane, and in no other place could I make up my mind to fix 
my office. ‘* District Surveyor of Cutthroat Lane’? was something to have on 
one’s card, and gave a spice of romance to the affair. The emoluments arising 
from the appointment were startling, and about forty pounds per annum compen- 
sated me for my agreeable labours—that is, would have done, had I received it ; 
but there was the difficulty. It consisted of fees, fees to be collected by myself in 
person, and a pretty timeI had ofit. At one house I knocked humbly, after con- 
siderable hesitation ; the door was opened cautiously with the chain up, and a:stout, 
suspicious-looking dame, ina pair ofnankeen stays, asked me ifI ‘‘ camearter the taxes 
or summat ?” ‘* No, madam,” I answered deferentially, ‘‘ Iam the district surveyor 
from Cutthroat Lane, and——” ‘‘ Oh, bother!’’ said the lady, ‘*summons: me if 
you like ; I’m not going to be humbugged by you.” Another defaulter kept an 
oil-cloth warehouse in Whitechapel. I was some time before I could summon up 
courage to enter, as there were several customers assembled. However I ventured, 
and was met by an appeal that wasirresistible. ‘‘ What?” he said, ‘‘ you, a gentle- 
man, come to a poor man like me for such a paltry sum as that! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” Then turning to the customers, ‘* What do you think of 
this? Here’s a gentleman who--—” I did not wait to hear the rest, but made my 
exit at once, thinking I was lucky to escape being tossed in a blanket. 


This was not the kind of experience to suit the associate of 
D’Orsay, the pet of earls and countesses, and although he had hitherto 
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been averse to the stage as a profession, he now turned his thoughts 
in that direction. He had been a writer of light pieces and an 
amateur actor in the private theatres of his friends from his boy- 
hood ; and, born as it were under the shadow of the green baize, 
it was no raw novice that, introduced by Liston, made his first bow 
to a London audience on that December night. The Olympic, how- 
ever, was the only stage at that period upon which he could have 
achieved a success, for his style was new and entirely opposed to the 
stage traditions that still ruled the dramatic world, and were to rule it 
for many years tocome. His light comedy was quite a different thing 
from that of the oufré-dressed, swaggering, back-slapping, restless, 
loud-talking gentleman who had hitherto represented that line of busi- 
ness ; it was the most perfect blending of art and nature, or rather it 
was the most perfect example of natural art the English stage has ever 
known. Mathews did not, as superficial observers used to say, do and 
talk precisely as a man would in the privacy of his own drawing- 
room ; no landscape can be transferred to canvas exactly as it exists, 
but only as it appears through the medium of the painter’s eye ; no 
character can be drawn, no story, however realistic, told without 
taking something from the novelist’s imagination, and no actor can 
tread the stage without imparting a certain artificial colouring and 
polish to his creations, unless he would have his efforts condemned as 
crude and wanatural. However closely art and nature may approach 
each other, the moment they are confounded together each loses its 
distinctive charm. It was the very perfection of Charles Mathews’s 
art that made it look so much like nature ; founded upon the best 
French school, his acting was quite equal to his models. We have 
nothing like it nowadays, nor indeed had he any rival who could 
approach that combination of perfect ease, nonchalance, polished 
manner, and brilliant vivacity that marked his performances until he 
was nearly seventy years of age. Whatever he did was apparently 
without effort, and effort is the great fault of our present style of 
acting: the effort to be natural, or funny, or impressive, or “ great,” 
appeals to the half-educated that weary and fatigue the cultured 
taste. Even in such extravagances as “ Patter versus Clatter,” and 
‘‘He Would be an Actor,” in which he assumed several different 
characters, we had the same delightful repose ; when he suddenly 
changed from the young officer to the chattering barber, or the man 
with a cold in his head, or from the Welsh gardener to the French 
lady, he never resorted to caricature to emphasise the change ; he 
was never haunted by the memory of the previous character and a 
fear that he might be falling back upon it. He had perfect confidence 
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in his own skill and fine judgment. How admirably was the latter 
displayed in the second act of “‘ Used Up!” Sir Charles Coldstream 
approached as near to a ploughman as a gentleman could. I have 
seen other actors approach very much nearer, because in their coarse 
art they thought a violent contrast should be made between the first 
and second act. 

But to return to our chronicle. When Liston retired from 
the stage, that admirable actor William Farren, one of the most 
perfect artists of the century, then in the perfection of his powers, 
took his place at the Olympic, in addition to the fine company 
already named. It will sound somewhat startling to present-day 
playgoers when it is stated that with such a magnificent array of 
talent the highest price of admission was four shillings; indeed, 
there were but two prices, as in 1836 Madame Vestris abolished the 
gallery, converting it into boxes; the pit being two shillings. 
General salaries were small in those days, though both Liston and 
Farren took very large ones, and the manageress and Charles 
Mathews must have put themselves down for a pretty considerable 
sum weekly. The wonder is how the theatre could possibly have paid 
at such a tariff. Imagine a /ever de rideau acted by Farren, Charles 
Mathews, Keeley, James Vining, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Keeley, and 
Madame Vestris ; such was the cast of a farce entitled “ You cannot 
Marry. your Grandmother.” Third-rate actors nowadays refuse 
“to play the people in.” In the July of 1838 Charles Mathews 
and Madame Vestris were married in Kensington Church, and 
directly afterwards started for America. Mathews’s account of their 
trip goes very far to prove that there was not much exaggeration in 
Dickens’s pictures of the Americans of that generation. Arriving at 
an hotel in New York, fatigued by their voyage, in the midst of some 
public ball, they naturally desired privacy, and because they objected 
to show themselves like prize oxen, it was voted that they had insulted 
the American citizens ; a clique was formed against them, the pros- 
pects of their tour were ruined, and by Christmas they were once 
more in London. And not a day too soon, for the company had 
been playing to a heavy loss during the whole time they were absent. 

It may be supposed that the little theatre now no longer satisfied 
the Mathews’ ambition, as in 1839 they quitted the Olympic for Covent 
Garden. During the next ten years the fortunes of the Wych Street 
house were extremely chequered, and guided by many different hands; 
Butler, George Wilde, Kate Howard, George Bolton, Davidson, were 
among the managers who succeeded each other with a rapidity 
extremely significant. Among the famous actors and actresses whose 
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names appear in the bills of this period may be mentioned Mrs. 
Stirling, who made her first appearance at this theatre, with which she 
was afterwards so closely identified, in 1840. Walter Lacey’s name 
appears in the bills of 1845, the Leigh Murrays in 1846, and on 
January 3, in that last-named year, Gustavus Brooke made his 
London début as Othello. There was much that resembled Edmund 
Kean’s career in that of Brooke. Like his great predecessor he was 
reckless and dissipated, and rose in a single night from obscurity to 
fame, for although he was an actor of recognised abilities at Manches- 
ter, and had been engaged by Macready for Drury Lane in 1845, only 
a few months before he opened at the Olympic he had been playing 
in a theatre built under a railway arch in Kilmarnock, and was driven 
to such extremities that he had to take up his abode there. Brooke 
had a good stage-face and presence, a voice full and musical as a 
fine-toned organ, and great power ; though he was guilty at times of 
“tearing a passion to rags, to very tatters,” there was a soul in his rant 
and a realityin his bursts of passion that hurried the spectator on and 
blinded him to his exaggeration. No such sensational début had been 
made since the night Edmund Kean played Shylock for the first time 
at Drury Lane ; “the pit rose” at him as it had at “the little man in 
the capes,” and applause culminated in an enthusiastic demonstration. 
Yet never were the critics more divergent in their opinions, for while 
the Zimes pronounced him to be purely original, exquisite in his 
pathos and overwhelming in his rage, the Examiner considered him 
utterly conventional and a mere mouther. The public, however, 
took prodigiously to the new star, and Brooke might have held a 
permanent position upon the London stage but for that sin which has 
proved the destruction of many a greater artist than he ; it was the 
story of George Frederick Cook over again: a disappointed or an 
outraged public in town and country that soon grew disgusted with 
their favourite, There was a touch of heroism in his death: he went 
down in the wreck of the “ London ” while on his way to Australia, 
and he was last seen working manfully at the pumps. Perhaps there 
was nothing in his life became him like his leaving it. 

Under the Davidson management every variety of the drama was 
tried: Shakespearian revivals, such as “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” and old Elizabethan dramas, such as John Marston’s 
‘Malcontent ;” melodramas, comedies, travesties ; but, like all the 
other speculators, he had to retire with empty pockets. A little 
variety, however, was introduced into the termination of Mr, David- 
son’s management by the burning down of the old theatre, which 
happened in the March of 1849, at five o’clock in the evening. And 
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so, after many patchings, restorings, and re-decoratings and enlarg- 
ings, the last remnants of Philip Astiey’s “ Wheel de Parry” vanished 
into—phlogiston. 

The first manager of the new theatre that rose from its ashes was 
a gentleman of the name of Neville Smith. But the spell of ill luck 
that was attached to the old house had not been exorcised by fire, 
and after a brief season he retired in favour of William Farren, who, 
having accumulated a large fortune, was bold enough to venture upon 
the hazardous property. At the start, with Mrs. Stirling, Compton, 
and Leigh Murray as his leading actors, he followed in the steps of 
Madame Vestris, with comedietta and burlesque, but, as soon after- 
wards Miss Helen Faucit and a tragedy company were engaged, it 
is evident that a return to the old traditions of the house was not 
successful. On the Easter Monday of 1853 Frederick Robson made 
his first appearance here in an old farce called “‘ Catching an Heiress.” 
Robson had been for years an actor at the Grecian Saloon, but for 
some months previous to his engagement at the Olympic had been 
acting in Dublin, where, we may mention, en passant, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. L. Toole. He excited no attention until he played 
Shylock in Frank Talfourd’s burlesque upon “‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” The next morning the critic of the Z#mes pronounced him 
to be the greatest actor that had been seen upon the London stage 
since Edmund Kean. But Farren had by this time grown weary of 
losing his money, and on the 22nd September took his farewell 
benefit and farewell of the Olympic stage, as Lord Ogleby in “ The 
Clandestine Marriage.” On the 17th of the following October the 
dramatic sceptre was taken up by Alfred Wigan. The opening bill 
was “The Camp at the Olympic ” and “ Plot and Passion,” with Mrs. 
Stirling, Wigan, Emery, and Robson in the cast. We may note 
that the stalls‘were now raised to five shillings. Up to this time 
Robson, in spite of his success as Shylock, was so little thought of 
that, it is said, but for Mrs. Wigan, who could perceive something 
of the little man’s potentialities, he would not have been re-engaged. 
Yet it was his genius alone that saved Wigan from going the way of 
his predecessors. A wonderful impersonation and a wonderful song 
in one of the trashiest farces (“The Wandering Minstrel”) ever 
written, was his first success under the new régime. It was more than 
a success, it was a furore. Everybody was singing “Too roo lal, too 
roo lal, too ral lida.” It was introduced upon the most extraordinary 
occasions, even by a counsel in his address to the jury. Jem Baggs 
was what Paul Pry had been to an earlier generation, and “ Villikins 
and his Dinah” was the ballad par excellence, from the Belgravian 
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drawing-room to the St. Giles’s beer-shop. This was followed 
by that wonderful series of burlesques, the greatest of which was 
“ Medea,” and those domestic dramas of which “Daddy Hard- 
acre” and “The Porter’s Knot” were the type, until the Olympic 
became what the Lyceum is now—the most fashionable theatre 
in London; night after night the string of coroneted carriages 
would reach almost the entire length of Drury Lane—and it 
must be remembered that dramatic entertainments were not fashion- 
able in those days, the tide did not even begin to turn until several 
years afterwards. But, previous to the production of “ Daddy Hard- 
acre,” on August 7, 1857, Alfred Wigan had retired from the 
management, which was now undertaken by Robson himself, in 
partnership with the late acting manager, Emden, and termi- 
nated only with the death of the former. Poor Robson! his career 
was as brief as it was brilliant, and its brillance was dulled long 
before the end. Who that saw him when in the full possession of his 
powers can ever forget that strange-looking little man, with the small 
body and the big head, who played upon his audience as though they 
had been the keys of a piano, now convulsing them with laughter as 
he perpetrated some outrageous drollery, now hushing them into awe- 
struck silence with an electrical burst of passion or pathos, or holding 
them midway between terror and laughter as he performed some 
weirdly grotesque dance. The impression he made at such moments 
was that of a man overwrought by excitement to the verge of madness ; 
the wild, gleaming eyes, the nervous twitchings of the marvellously 
plastic features, the utter abandon to the feeling of the moment, 
whether it were tragic or grotesque, the instantaneous transition from 
the tragedian to the clown, that was no stage trick but an inspiration, 
an irrepressible impulse, were all so creepy, so uncanny as to suggest 
incipient insanity. He was morbidly timid and nervous, he could 
never realise the great position he had attained, and was ever haunted 
by a fear that his fall would be as sudden as had been his rise ; 
success had a delirious effect upon him, and to deaden the stage 
fright, which he could never overcome, he resorted to stimulants— 
with the usual result. He had been famous scarcely seven years 
when his powers began to fail, and his terror of facing the audience 
became so great that while waiting for his cue he would gnaw his 
arms until they bled, and cry out piteously, “I dare not go on, I dare 
not !” until the prompter had at times absolutely to thrust him before 
the footlights. His last original part was Dogbriar, in Watts Philips’s 
drama, “ Camilla’s Husband,” produced at the end of 1862; but by 
this time he was only the shadow of his former self. Melter Moss, in 
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“The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” was written for him, but his faculties 
were so utterly gone that after a few rehearsals another actor had to 
be engaged for the part, and on February 12, 1864, before the 
run of that notable play came to an end, Frederick Robson had 
breathed his last. Emden carried on the management for a few 
months, and was then succeeded by Mr. Horace Wigan, under whom 
the Olympic continued to hold a high position among London theatres. 
The bright particular star of that period was Miss Kate Terry, 
whose style, though quite distinct, had much of that sympathetic 
charm which distinguishes her sister Ellen, and for the sake of com- 
parison, might be said to have been a blending of her manner with 
that of Mrs. Kendal, her exquisite rendering of the characters of 
domestic drama resembling the latter, while she had a certain poetic 
grace which is recalled in her sister. Her early retirement was one 
of the greatest losses the stage has sustained for the last twenty years. 
But we must not forget Mr. Henry Neville, whose impassioned and 
romantic style at this period was especially adapted for the heroes of 
such plays as “ The Serf,” “Henry Dunbar,” &c., that came to be 
known in theatrical parlance as the “Olympic drama,” to distinguish 
that school of composition from the stronger and coarser “Adelphi” 
variety. 

I have now brought my chronicle of the Wych Street Theatre 
so well within the memory of playgoers that it would be superfluous 
to pursue it further. From the retirement of the late Mr. Horace 
Wigan, it has known many rulers and many vicissitudes ; successes 
have been few, failures many. Some years back Miss Ada Cavendish 
spent a large sum in redecorating it and rendering it, at that time, one 
of the handsomest dramatic temples in London, but the speculation 
was a bad one ; then Mr. Henry Neville, trusting that he would reap 
the same success as a manager that he had already achieved as an 
actor on those boards, came into possession, but with a like result. 
Since his time the house has gone from bad to worse, and has 
now quite fallen out of the ranks of favourite places of amusement. 
With the exception of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, more 
money has probably been lost in the Olympic than in any other 
metropolitan theatre. 


H. BARTON BAKER, 
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THE DEVIL'S CAULDRON. 


S a quondam traveller and one who has been among the first 

to visit some unexplored regions, I have often been both 
amused and disgusted at the methods adopted by my confréres in 
naming the principal spots upon our line of march, the positions of 
which are distinctive enough to find them a placeon a map. Amused 
at the inventive genius and lively imagination displayed in some 
cases ; disgusted at the inordinate conceit and want of fitness apparent 
in others. The most common method is that which distinguished my 
superior officer Mr.—by courtesy Captain—Jones, who led a section 
of an exploring party, of which I was at one time a humble member. 
Disregarding the appropriateness and the interest of the native 
names for these natural objects, which names have invariably a preg- 
nant meaning, and are expressed in a singularly musical language— 
for most of the so-called savage languages are exceedingly musical 
and flexible—my fellow-explorer Jones would christen this station he 
had founded “ Jonesville ;” that mountain he had climbed “‘ Mount 
Jones,” that river he had surveyed “Jones River ;” and so on ad’ 
infinitum. To Jones this was infinitely more appropriate and even 
euphonious than the native nomenclature, which generally described 
in a harmonious concatenation of syllables the river, for example, as 
the “ Foaming Charm,” the mountain as the “‘ Mighty Shadow,” and the 
site of Jones’s station as the “ Feeding-place of Many Buffaloes,” thus 
seizing upon the distinctive features of each, and investing them with 
a charm of wild poetry, that said much for their mental capacity. 
But Jones, I fear, possessed neither a poetical nora lofty mind, and 
when he had played as many fanciful variations as possible upon his 
own cognomen, he treated in a similar manner. the cognomina of his 
relatives and friends, until the family and acquaintance of Jones—the 
sisters, cousins, and aunts of Jones—had been invested with the 
honour of being the namesakes for every physical feature of that part 
of the country which Jones’s was the first foreign foot to tread. My 
readers have only to glance at any map of the recently-explored 
portion of a continent which has hitherto been distinguished by the 
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epithet of “ Dark,” to find corroborative instances of this deplorable 
habit, sufficient to acquit me of the charge of maliciously exag- 
gerating this peculiarity of my old comrade Jones. Perhaps, as they 
will not be cognisant also of the picturesqueness of the discarded 
names given by the natives of the country to these places, they will not 
so readily lament and contemn, as I do, this inane and vulgar custom. 

In certain instances, however, Jones varied his method. Thus 
when we met with anything particularly gloomy and terrible even he, 
awed perhaps by the sternness of Dame Nature, relaxed his. method, 
and doubtless finding he had therefore reached the limit of his in- 
vention, he had recourse to the inevitable refuge of all lost or 
doubting souls, viz., the Evil One. By thus accounting for its appel- 
lation, this disquisition brings me to my subject, which is to relate 
the exciting episode that occurred by the fatal piece of water which 
my chief, Jones, had, under the last-mentioned inspiration, called the 
 Devil’s Cauldron.” 

Several hundreds of miles from the mouth of a wide and rapid 
river which flows through the heart of a little-known tropical region, 
its right bank suddenly bulges out from the straight course main- 
tained on either side, and forms an immense circular bay, round 
which tall and gloomy cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge. It is 
a sombre and fearful place at all times, situated in an uncivilised and 
almost deserted region. Within a ten miles’ radius there are only 
two small native villages, the inhabitants of which keep up a fitful 
communication with the head-centre of their tribe, and being far 
removed from the immediate influence of their king, have become 
somewhat lawless and independent so far as is consistent with their 
safety.. Past the opening I have described, the river rushes madly 
on its course, leaving behind it a rough back-water that foams and 
boils round the sides of the cauldron. On the brighest day this cir- 
cular piece of water, surrounded by the black and frowning cliffs, is 
in deep shadow, always dark, mysterious, and dangerous. Woe to 
the ill-fated boat steered there by a nervous or unskilful hand! Woe 
also to the unlucky wight who is immersed in its waters! There is 
no escape from the treacherous under-currents and unseen whirlpools 
which are working beneath the deceitful placidity of its sombre sur- 
face. Suchisthe Devil’s Cauldron. Could my imperfect description 
enable you to picture it accurately in your mind’s eye you would give 
Jones the credit of having at last been truly inspired, despite the 
want of originality in his title. 

After a heavy march, and warned by the swift approach of night, 
we had hurriedly pitched our camp upon the heights above the 
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Devil’s Cauldron. Deep down below us yawned the precipitous 
chasm, and the eye scarce penetrating the darkness could just dis- 
tinguish, in the fading light, the gleams of the water beneath, the 
surface of which was seemingly placid, save for the boiling foam which 
splashed and sparkled with phosphorescent glow round the sides of 
the encircling cliffs. Around us stretched, far as the eye could reach, 
a bare, treeless waste of open country, split up into rocky gorges and 
brown barren hills. From afar came the softened roar of a distant 
cataract reminding us of the surf breaking on the sea-shore. The 
night was fine but starless, and a light breeze had sprung up, causing 
us to scan the sky uneasily in suspicion of a tornado which, in our 
exposed position, would have been a fatality indeed. In the midst of 
the circular space formed by our tents, the camp-fire blazed and 
crackled cheerfully ; the attendant black boys darted in and out of 
its circle of light preparing our evening meal, reflecting in their 
passage the gleams of firelight from their glistening bodies. On the 
right our escort sprawled in picturesque attitudes round their own 
fire. Here a Mahommedan absorbed in his prayers, there by his 
side a negro devouring voraciously a pannikin of rice, each oblivious 
of the other. On the left browsed our only pack-mule with a soli- 
tary goat tethered to a rocky boulder by its side. Lounging upon 
my camp-bed in a roomy and comfortable suit of pyjamas, I lazily 
watch the scene before me with that luxury of repose that the con- 
templation of busy scenes with one’s own hands idly folded brings. 
Our party was a small one, consisting of five white, and some fifty 
black, men. Among the whites, distinguished thus more by courtesy 
for his position than regard for his complexion, which was dark enough, 
was a half-caste Portuguese named Martinez. There are many speci- 
mens of his breed to be found in old Portuguese tropical colonies, 
resulting from the intermixture of European and native blood—a 
mode of grafting which would appear to carry some not inconsiderable 
amount of moral deterioration with it, for I have invariably found 
that these hybrids have imbibed all the vices of their white and black 
progenitors, at the expense of their virtues ; the latter either did not 
exist at all, or were crowded out of the limited space allotted to them 
by the overwhelming preponderance of the former. I may be wrong 
in this surmise, but Martinez was a fair representative of his class, 
and he, at any rate, was a fine specimen of the genus rascal, being 
the pink and essence of scoundrelism. In appearance, he was about 
the middle size, stoutly built, yet wiry withal. A low forehead, 
in which were set two twinkling muddy eyes, with a keen and cunning 
look in them ; thick protruding lips, and a small straight nose—the 
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only feature in his face with any pretension to regularity ; a copper- 
coloured complexion and a head of woolly hair complete the sum of 
his external characteristics. His knowledge of the country and the 
natives made him extremely useful to us, and we were forced, in con- 
sequence, to let him have a wider acquaintance with our plans than 
was, perhaps, wise. 

His manner and actions presented a curious mixture of stolidity 
and shrewdness, and constantly belied his appearance. Despite 
his broad build, his movements were agile, lithe, and stealthy. Was 
it not Lord Beaconsfield who argued that the surest index to a man’s 
character lay in his voice? If I might differ from so high an authority, 
I should suggest, rather, that a surer index might be found, not in a 
characteristic capable of so much inflection as to easily lend itself 
to control by the will, but in some personal conformation that no art 
or hypocrisy can conceal. My theory would incline, therefore, to the 
hands. Martinez’s hands are a case in point ; it may be, so striking 
was their peculiarity, they are also the exception which would dis- 
prove my rule. They were broad, muscular hands, with long fingers 
cut of all proportion to the rest of the hand, that had a habit of 
nervously twitching and interlocking with one another. The knotted 
veins stood up from the back of his hands like coarse, corded net- 
work, while the intervening skin was wrinkled and flabby. The fingers 
belonged to the flexible hand of a cunning artificer, the broad, 
muscular back to the hand of a soldier, the prominent venation to 
that of a navvy, and as such were a good index to the character of 
their owner. Despite his mental cunning and bodily strength, the man 
was at heart a coward ; an admirable tool in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous master, whose fawning slave he would readily become ; he 
lacked the genius to rule for himself. Fertile in resource when his 
own personal safety was not concerned, and with all the capacity of a 
dangerous plotter, he had none of the personal courage that is able 
to sustain defeat or defy opposition. It is difficult to imagine a 
character at once so crafty and so craven. To his superiors, his 
speech and manner were unctuously insinuating, deprecating, and 
deferential. They partook much of the bully, however, towards his 
inferiors—for such he considered the blacks of our escort, though I 
doubt if the feeling was reciprocal, the pure negroes regarding the 
half-breed with more contempt and distrust than the white man ; and, 
in Martinez’s case, had the protection and countenance of the white 
men been withdrawn, his life was not worth a moment’s purchase. 
Such was the trusty henchman upon whom we relied as guide and 
counsellor. 
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Martinez’s title to such a position was in this wise. Among 
peoples (like the natives of the country in which we were), who by 
character and circumstance are singularly prone to the darkest 
superstition, and whose daily life is controlled by Fetichism, which 
stands in the place of religion, there always exists some knave who 
rises superior to the influence of superstitious credulity, and yet is 
capable of using its power with infinite cunning towards his own 
aggrandizement. History, indeed, furnishes many similar instances 
in all ages, but amongst uncivilised peoples it is more strikingly the 
case, the fetich-men or medicine-men of each tribe being able to 
work in unlimited ways upon the fears of their fellows to their own 
advantage. The power such men wield over body and soul is 
enormous. No one knew this better than Martinez, and not a little 
of his influence with the chiefs of a powerful tribe, through whose 
territory we were then passing, was due to the control his superior 
knowledge enabled him to wield over their native wonder-workers. 
Free from the influences of a similar superstition himself, which his 
acquaintance with white men as well as the bias of his own mind 
enabled him to hold in contempt, he was capable of gauging the 
limits of the mental range of the natives, and becoming in his own 
person a chief of fetich-men. It was the influence which this 
position gave him that he was bound to exercise on our behalf. 

Meanwhile the camp fire blazes and crackles beneath two 
steaming kettles over which our sable cook, naked to the waist, 
stands anxiously with uplifted spoon. My slave and body-servant 
Kibonzela (who, by the by, is my own property, and who was sold 
to me by his guardian for a bundle of coloured cloth, valued at 
seven and sixpence—a cheap bargain as far as human flesh goes in 
these regions) enters to summon me to dinner, and proceeds to fix 
thick goatskin slippers upon my feet so that I may avoid the 
attentions of that minute but most troublesome of pests, the chigoe 
(pulex penetrans), which abounds in this sandy soil. 

We gather round the portable camp-table, and prepare to devour 
the savoury mess our attendant imps serve up to us. The meal 
over, pipes are lit, and jest and chat run round the board. Jones 
sings his only and incomparable song, “ One more river to cross,” 
as the signal for breaking up. When its somewhat “ropy” strains 
are over I return to my tent, and, diving under the mosquito curtains, 
prepare to finish my pipe before sleeping. Half an hour passes, and, 
with only a drowsy consciousness of a penetrating snore from the 
neighbouring tent, mingled with the tinkling of the sentry’s bell, 
which he agitates to show us he is awake and on the alert, I fali 
asleep. 
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From such a life as this one acquires the habit of sleeping lightly 
as readily as the habit of sleeping at all times, A slight crash in 
my tent therefore easily wakes me. I peer through my mosquito 
curtains and clutch the revolver which lies handy at my side. 
There is no one in the tent, but I see on the ground my travelling- 
lamp, which has apparently fallen from its pedestal and caused the 
noise. Someone must have tripped over the tent-ropes and thrown 
it down. Listening intently I can hear no movement, so with that 
dislike to quit a cosy couch that is born of drowsiness I am ready to 
persuade myself that the mule has broken loose and has been 
stumbling over the guy-ropes. Readily yielding to this explanation 
I lie down again, and try to court Morpheus—but in vain. The 
atmosphere of the tent seems close and stifling, and I rise with the 
intention of soothing my disturbed faculties with a pipe. Noise- 
lessly I slip from beneath the curtains, pull on my shoes and approach 
the tent-opening. It is very dark outside. A few smouldering 
logs amongst a heap of white ashes are all that remains of the camp- 
fire. Just beyond I catch sight of a dark shadow moving stealthily 
over the ground. I am about to challenge it, when I recognise the 
figure as Martinez. Now I settled long ago in my own mind, and 
I endeavoured to do in the reader’s, that Martinez was a great 
scoundrel ; so I refrain, and watch him instead. He turns from the 
half circle of the camp and takes the footpath which leads to the nearest 
native town. Hastily strapping on my revolver, and snatching up 
a waterproof, for the breeze has fallen and the heaviness in the air 
portends the dreaded tornado, I step across to my trusty interpreter 
Abdullah, who knows the native thoroughly. I rouse him from his 
slumbers and bid him accompany me, signalling to him to keep 
silent. The sentry has, of course, fallen asleep. Black sentries 
always do. I wake him roughly, and bid him under fearful penalties 
keep awake till my return. Meanwhile Abdullah’s hasty toilet, 
which consists in wrapping a simple cloth round his waist, is 
performed, and we prepare to dog the footsteps of Martinez. 

Abdullah’s bare feet make no sound on the stony footpath, an 
advantage he has over me, who stumble noisily along in the 
dark. But Martinez is well ahead, now striding forward fearlessly, 
without any suspicion of being tracked. He makes straight for the 
village. There is some ceremony on the fais there, for I can hear 
the sound of tomtoms and the noise of shouting. Perhaps, after all, 
it means only a native dance, and Martinez, who is of bestial 
proclivities, has set out to hob-nob with the chief, drink his palm- 
wine, admire his wives, and otherwise indulge in the amenities of 
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savage life. I almost decide to turn back, thinking of the chaff I 
shall be greeted with at the camp if I discover a mare’s nest. But 
Martinez is a scoundrel (I am sure of it, look at his hands !), and I 
decide to go on. ‘The noises become louder and more distinct, and 
I can distinguish the dark shadows of the native huts, and of the 
wavy banana trees surrounding them. 

Arrived at the village we take up a sheltered position and recon- 
noitre. There, in the circular place in the centre, are half the male 
and female inhabitants, frenzied with drink, indulging in one of the 
mad, bacchanalian dances characteristic of the people. A big wood- 
fire throws its red glow upon their naked bodies, bringing into relief 
the attitudinisings and contortions which are the fashionable mode of 
terpsichorean evolutions in these parts, as they revolve in a circle, 
shouting and clapping their hands to the time of several tomtomis. 
Farther away, in our direction, sits the grizzled old chief of the village 
on his haunches, pipe in mouth, looking on with blinking eyes ; one 
arm resting upon an enormous calabash of nauseous native liquor, 
of which he has apparently imbibed no small quantity. Martinez 
approaches him and they greet each other warmly—somewhat too 
warmly, as it seems to me. I signal to Abdullah to follow me, 
and we creep cautiously forward until we are within listening range 
of the chief and his visitor. We stand well in the shadow, for on 
the ground before me is a recumbent figure. I lean forward to 
examine it. Is it some individual who has succumbed to his pota- 
tions ? It lies very stilland motionless. Faugh! A sickening sensa- 
tion comes over me. It is the disembowelled body of a woman. I 
realise the whole business now. This ceremony is the conclusion of 
a brutal sacrifice, and there before me lies the victim with the seat of 
her crime, whatever it is, removed. Need I say more than that the 
corpse itself will furnish the material for another of these orgies on 
the morrow. I am glad, at last, I came, for in the condition in which 
these men are now they are capable of being urged to do anything. 

But Martinez after applying his lips to the calabash is becoming 
confidential with the old chief at his side. Abdullah must creep 
forward in that noiseless, snake-like manner peculiar to him, and 
listen to the conversation. Meanwhile I watched them both with 
interest from my post. The chief looks dubious and shakes his head 
at Martinez’s proposition. He summons another hoary-headed 
native to his side, and they consult together. Martinez grows 
eloquent. I catch the native phrase for “plenty, plenty cloth,” 
falling from his lips. Cloth is the currency of the country, and 
Martinez knowing his man appeals to his cupidity to enable him to 
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agree with the proposal whatever it may be. Drink and Martinez’s 
eloquence appear to have the effect of causing him to change his 
mind. He laughs and chuckles, takes another pull at the calabash, 
and rises with Martinez’s help. 

Abdullah returns to my side and clutching my sleeve—his great 
eyes dancing with excitement—draws me away. No less excited I 
follow him on the return path. In his broken English he unfolds, 
with much volubility, a charming plot. No less than a night 
attack upon our camp by the natives. The white men knew that 
night attacks were contrary to the habits of the people, however 
warlike, and were not to be feared. Therefore there is no suspicion. 
There is plenty of booty in the camp, and the odds are ten to one. 
This is Martinez’s argument as unfolded to me by Abdullah on our 
march back to the camp. 

As we stumble forward along the narrow footway, the oppressive 
stillness of the air is dispelled by the first rushing blast of wind that 
heralds a tornado, and without further warning it is upon us. 
Flash after flash of lurid lightning, crash after crash of thunder, 
making the earth tremble beneath our feet! The rain pours down 
in sheets, turning the mountain pathway into a rushing torrent, with 
water up to our ankles, and it requires no little steadiness on our 
part to be able to keep upright. Nature in her activities is always 
at extremes in these tropical regions. 

Wet to the skin.we reach the camp and rouse everybody. The 
attack, which would be more than serious had we been surprised, 
becomes a mere farce now that we are prepared for it. We arrange 
accordingly to set a trap for them by appearing to be still asleep. 
Cartridges are served out to the escort, upon whom the necessity ot 
keeping still and awaiting the signal is impressed. This done I 
crouch in my tent-opening and await the climax. Sometime elapses 
before I can distinguish a mass of moving figures pressing forward 
quietly, Martinez at their head. Bother! (only the imprecation is 
a stronger one), that sentry has spoiled it all. 

The impulsive sentry feeling himself safe, and that his activity 
will be rewarded, springs forward and fires. I am too late to stop 
him, and he drops at my feet with an assegai quivering in his body. 
His bullet has startled them, however, and a well-directed volley 
from the rest of us sends them scampering back pell-mell down the 
hill. Let them go ; retribution awaits them in the morning. Not so 
Martinez. Never dreaming of suspicion, his eagerness had led him 
too far in advance. He sees his mistake too late, for I lose no time 
in collaring him. Perhaps my face expresses my intentions too 
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plainly, to which the revolver adds additional eloquence, for, wrench- 
ing himself free, he springs forward in the dark right on to the very 
brink of the chasm. He reels, and tries to recover himself too late. 
With a shriek he disappears into the Devil’s Cauldron. Even as he 
falls the sky is rent by a vivid lightning flash which momentarily 
lights up the dark abyss. As it plays for an instant on the surface of 
the water I see his face—set in an unearthly and lurid halo—turn 
upward and vanish as the lightning vanishes from our gaze for ever. 


CUTHBERT WITHERS, 
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LONGFELLOW AND HIS FRIENDS. 


HERE are so many homes in England as well as in America 

in which the name of Longfellow is cherished as a dear and 

familiar one, that this faithful and graphic record of his life! can 

hardly fail to find a hearty welcome here among not a few of us to 
whom his poems are “ familiar in our mouths as household words.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Portland, in the State 
of Maine, on the 27th February, 1807. His maternal grandfather, 
General Peleg Wadsworth, had, after his marriage with Elizabeth 
Bartlett, removed thither from Duxbury in Massachusetts, whither 
their ancestors had emigrated from England ; the Wadsworths, like 
the Longfellows, hailing from Yorkshire. Zilpah Wadsworth, the 
poet’s mother, was the third of eleve children, From her her son 
appears to have inherited the im tive and romantic side of his 
nature. Fond of poetry and musjé, and in her youth of dancing and 
social gaiety, she was also a lovet of nature in all its aspects. She 
would sit by a window during a Ahunderstorm, enjoying the excitement 
of its splendours. She had been beautiful in her youth, -and retained 
through later years a sweet and expressive countenance, and her 
disposition, through all trials and sorrows, was always cheerful, with 
a gentle and tranquil fortitude. The poet’s father, Stephen Long- 
fellow, was a man much honoured in the community for his ability in 
his profession of the law, for his sound good sense in affairs, for his high 
integrity, his liberality and public spirit, and for his old-world courtesy 
of manners and cordial hospitality. 

Here at Portland, in a happy and tranquil home, passed 
Longfellow’s childhood and early school years, save for vacation 
visits and journeys to grandfather Longfellow’s or grandfather 
Wadsworth’s house, of which pleasant enough glimpses are given 
us by his biographer. It was in his fourteenth year, and when he 
was still only a child, that his first verses appeared in print in the 
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poet’s corner of the Portland Gazette, November 17, 1820. Not far 
from Hiram, in the neighbouring town of Fryeburg, lies one of those 
small lakes of which the State of Maine is full, their clear waters 
rimmed with a beach of pale sand. It is called Lovewell’s (or 
Lovell’s) Pond, and is the scene of an event famous in New-England 
history as “ Lovewell’s Fight” with the Indians. The story made a 
deep impression on the boy’s imagination, and begot the following 
first-fruits of his maiden muse : 
THE BATTLE OF LOVELL’S POND. 

Cold, cold is the north wind and rude is the blas*, 

That sweeps like a hurricane loudly and fast, 

As it moans through the tall waving pines lone and drear, 

Sighs a requiem sad o’er the warrior’s bier, 


The war-whoop is still, and the savage’s yell 

Has sunk into silence along the wild dell ; 

The din of the battle, the tumult, is o’er, 

And the war-clarion’s voice is now heard no more. 


The warriors that fought for their country—and bled, 
Have sunk to their rest; the damp earth is their bed ; 
No stone tells the place where their ashes repose, 
Nor points out the spot from the graves of their foes. 


They died in their glory, surrounded by fame, 

And Victory’s loud tramp their death did proclaim ; 

They are dead ; but they live in each Patriot’s breast, 

And their names are engraven on honour’s bright crest.—HENRY. 


We cannot agree with Longfellow’s biographer that “there is very 
little, even of promise, in these verses ;” that “ other boys of thirteen 
have written better ;” and that “ their only interest lies in their being, 
as far as is known, the first printed verses of our poet.” They are, 
it seems to us, at least 4s good as many of the verses in Byron’s 
“ Hours of Idleness,” written much later on in his teens. 

But the boy’s first printed verses were to him, at least, of vast 
interest. He recalled, in after years, the trembling and misgiving of 
heart with which he ran down to Mr. Shirley’s printing-office at the 
foot of Exchange Street, and cautiously slipped his manuscript into 
the letter-box. ‘The evening before the publication of the paper he 
went again, and stood shivering in the November air, casting many a 
glance at the windows, as they trembled with the jar of the ink-balls 
and the press—afraid to venture in. No one but his sister had been 
let into his secret ; and she shared with him the excited expectation 
with which the appearance of the paper was looked for the next 
morning. With impatience they watched the unfolding of the damp 
sheet in their father’s methodical hands, and the rising vapour as he 
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held it before the wood fire to dry. Slowly he read the paper, and 
said nothing—perhaps saw nothing—of the verses, and the children 
kept their secret. But when they could get the paper—the poem 
was there! Inexpressible was the boy’s delight, and innumerable 
times he read and re-read his performance, each time with increasing 
satisfaction. In the evening he went to visit at the house of Judge 
Mellen, his father’s friend, whose son Frederick was his own intimate. 
In the circle gathered about the fire the talk turned upon poetry. 
The Judge took up the morning’s Gazette: “Did you see the piece 
in to-day’s paper? Very stiff, remarkably stiff ; moreover, it is all 
borrowed, every word of it.” The boy’s heart shrunk within him, 
and he would gladly have sunk through the floor. He got out of the 
house as soon as possible, without betraying himself. It was his first 
encounter with “ the critic,” from whom he was afterwards destined 
to hear much, not always complimentary. 

This first mishap, however, did not discourage him. From time 
to time other pieces appeared in the Gazefte, “not,” his biographer 
thinks, “worth reprinting ;” and there accordingly we must leave 
them buried, until some lucky enthusiast may chance to disinter 
them. Of one only a specimen, consisting of the first and last 
stanzas of the lines “To Ianthe,” is vouchsafed to us. Mention is 
also made of some prose articles contributed to the American 
Monthly Magazine, edited in Philadelphia by Dr. James McHenry. 

But it was during his College years at Bowdoin in 1824-25, in a 
Boston periodical entitled Zhe United States Literary Gazette, that 
Longfellow made his first recognisable appearance as a poet. Of 
the seventeen poems contributed to this journal, five were afterwards 
included by the author in his first volume of original poetry, “ Voices 
of the Night.” Besides these verses, he contributed to the Gazette 
three articles in prose, with the title of “ The Lay Monastery.” They 
were essays after the manner of *‘ The Sketch-Book,” or “ Salma- 
gundi.” ‘Twoor three poems inserted in them are apparently original, 
and one of these, “The Angler’s Song,” was reprinted with his name, 
together with other verse contributions, in a volume of “ Miscel- 
laneous Poems selected from the U. S. Literary Gazette,” published 
at Boston in 1826. The entire series of verse contributions to the 
Gazette appeared in London in 1878, under the present writer’s 
editorship, in a dainty little volume printed at the Chiswick press.' 

After graduation Longfellow travelled for three years (1826- 

' The Early Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, now first collected. 
Edited and prefaced by Richard Herne Shepherd. London : Pickering & Co., 
1878. 
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1829) in France, Spain, Italy and Germany, in order to fit himself 
for the newly-founded Professorship of the Modern Languages at 
Bowdoin College, to which he was appointed and which was kept 
open for him until his return. His private letters written from these 
countries form a very interesting portion of this biography. At 
Venice he found that nearly every one knew and remembered Byron, 
whose death, in 1824, was then still recent ; and the whole city was 
still fragrant with memories of the immortal poet who had resided 
there. He came upon a communicative gondolier who had served 
Byron in that capacity, “and recited to me,” writes Longfellow, 
“a sonnet he composed to his lordship. It is,” he adds (as we can 
well believe) “very curious.” The gondolier described Byron as 
“un piccol’ uomo, pallido, ma pien’ di spirito e di talento.” He also 
made a very brief visit to England, and sailing from Liverpool, 
reached New York 11th August, 1829, after an absence from 
America of three years and three months. 

On the 1st of September the young poet was fully appointed to 
the Professorship of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College, at a 
salary of eight hundred, subsequently augmented to a thousand 
dollars, Very soon after the appointment Longfellow took up his 
residence in Brunswick. He was now twenty-two years old. He at 
once devoted himself zealously to his duties of teaching.. Finding 
no French grammar which suited him, he translated and printed for 
the use of his pupils the grammar of L’Homond, which had the merit, 
a great one in his eyes, of containing all essentials in a small compass. 
In the same year he edited for his classes a collection of French 
Proverbes Dramatiques, and a small Spanish reader, Movelas Espafiolas, 
taken from the Zareas de un Solitario of Jorge W. Montgomery. 
Among the students the new professor became at once extremely 
popular. Nearer to them in age than their other professors ; less 
imbued with the old-fashioned ideas of the relation and its discipline; 
full of fresh interest in his work ; with the glow of foreign travel upon 
him, and always cordial, courteous and sympathetic in his intercourse, 
he met them not merely as an instructor, but as a friend. 

In April 1831, Longfellow began a series of prose contributions 
to the Worth American Review, then edited by Alexander Everett, 
which continued through several succeeding years. In the following 
September, in his twenty-fifth year, took place his first marriage, to 
Mary Storer Potter, second daughter of his father’s friend and neigh- 
bour, Judge Barrett Potter. Her character and person are described 
as alike lovely. Under the shadow of dark hair, eyes of deep blue 
lighted a countenance singularly attractive with the expression of a 
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gentle and affectionate disposition. She is commemorated in the 
well-known lines in his “ Footsteps of Angels,” as— 
the being beauteous 


Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me. 


Only for four brief years and a half was this bright being to be his 
companion. After a lingering illness she was taken from him at 
Rotterdam, November 29, 1835, on his second Continental tour. 
For nearly eight years after this sad loss he remained a widower. 
But we are anticipating the order of events. 

In one of his letters from Gottingen, in 1829, Longfellow had 
mentioned that he was writing some sketches of his travels. And 
when, in 1831, Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham established the Mew 
England Magazine, and applied to him for contributions, he sent for 
the opening number the first of a series called “‘ The Schoolmaster.” 
Five more of these papers followed, the sixth appearing in February 
1833. They have nothing to do, as the title might imply, with 
education. They are scenes from his travels in France, and his 
walks in Paris, and end at the gate of Pére-la-Chaise. They were 
the first sketches for his ‘Outre Mer,” and they ceased when that 
work began to appear in instalments, in pamphlet form (1833-34). 
After the second number the publication stopped, to be resumed and 
completed in book form about a year or so later (1835). The charm 
and freshness of this first prose work of Longfellow were universally 
admitted, and it is still a favourite, and perhaps one of the most 
popular of his books with many, containing, as it does, glimpses of 
old-world Europe, and picturesque old associations of Continental 
travel that have long since become things of the past. 

“Outre Mer,” however, was not Longfellow’s first book. Already 
in 1833 he had published at Boston his translation of the “Coplas 
de Don Jorge Manrique” (“translated from the Spanish, with an in- 
troductory essay, by Henry W. Longfellow, Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature in Bowdoin College. Boston: Allen & 
Ticknor, 1833,”), a thin volume of ninety pages, now a much-coveted 
bibliographical rarity, both in England and America. This little book 
won him golden opinions from the great Spanish scholar and literary 
historian Ticknor. 

In the winter of 1834, after he had held the Bowdoin professor- 
ship for five years and a half, Longfellow was offered and accepted 
the appointment of Smith Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard 
University, at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year. He had 
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permission, previously to entering upon the duties of the office, to 
reside in Europe a year or eighteen months for the purpose of a 
more perfect attainment of German, Mr. Ticknor, of whom he was 
appointed the successor, retaining the office till his return. The 
Bowdoin professorship was accordingly resigned, and accompanied 
by his young wife, who, as we have seen, was never destined to 
return, he set sail from New York in April 1835, after arranging for 
the publication of “Outre Mer” in two volumes. This time he 
made a fairly long stay in London, making acquaintance among 
others with the Carlyles, who had recently settled at Chelsea. 

The summer was spent in Sweden and Denmark, in study of the 
Scandinavian language and literature, the autumn in Rotterdam 
where his wife died, and the winter and spring following (1835-1836) 
in Heidelberg. At the latter place, curiously enough, Longfellow 
first made the acquaintance of his fellow countryman and brother- 
poet, William Cullen Bryant. He did not let his sorrow absorb him, 
or lead him into listless idleness. He applied himself diligently 
to books. With the opening of the new year he began a careful 
study of German literature from its origin, making full notes of his 
reading. 

After spending the summer of 1836 in Switzerland, Longfellow 
returned to America, and in December of that year established him- 
self in Cambridge, and entered upon the duties of his new professor- 
ship. Here he soon became a favourite, for his sunny presence, his 
amiable disposition, his native refinement, his cultivated tastes and 
the poetic cast of his mind. An interesting account is given of the 
historic abode, known as Craigie House, where he took up his 
quarters. When in 1842 young Charles Dickens came over from 
London, there was a bright little breakfast at which Felton’s mirth- 
fulness (Cornelius Conway Felton, “heartiest of Greek professors,” 
Dickens afterwards called him) helped, and Andrews Norton’s gravity 
did not in the least hinder, the exuberant liveliness of the author of 
Pickwick. On the eve of Longfellow’s departure, with six months’ 
leave of absence, on his third visit to Europe, Dickens, still at New 
York, sent him the following cordial note, by the hands of Felton: 

‘“ February, 1842. 

“My DEAR LONGFELLOW,— You are coming to England, you know. 
Now listen to me. When you return to London, I shall be there, 
please God! Write me from the continent, and tell me when to 
expect you. We live quietly—not uncomfortably—and among 
people whom I am sure you would like to know, as much as they 
would like to know you. Have no home but mine ; see nothing in 
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town on your way towards Germany, and let me be your London 
host and cicerone. Is this a bargain ? 
“ Always faithfully your friend, 
“ CHARLES DICKENS.” 


After spending the summer at Marienberg, and making at St. 
Goar acquaintance with Ferdinand Freiligrath, already distinguished 
among the younger German poets, Longfellow was travelling wé 
Niirnberg and through the Rhine towards Belgium, em route for 
England, when the following reply reached him from Dickens in 
answer to a letter he had despatched regarding his proposed visit to 


the latter : 
“ Broadstairs, Kent, September 28, 1842. 


“ My DEAR LONGFELLOW,—How stands it about your visit, do you 
say? ‘Thus: your bed is waiting to be slept in ; the door is gaping 
hospitably to receive you. I am ready to spring to it with open arms 
at the first indication of a Longfellow knock or ring. And the door, 
the bed, I, and everybody else who is in the secret, have been 
expecting you for the last month. 

“ The states of mind that I have undergone—and all along of you 
—since I have been down here,a term of nine weeks! The 
imaginings I have had of the possibility of your knocking at my door 
in London without notice and finding nobody there but an old 
woman ; the misgivings that have come across me of your being, suc- 
cessively, in every foreign steamer, that has passed these windows 
homeward bound, since the first of the month ; the hideous train of 
fancies from which your letter has relieved me—baffle description. 


“I have decided—perhaps you know—to publish my American 
visit. By the time you come to me I hope I shall have finished 
writing it. I have spoken very honestly and fairly, and I know that 
those in America for whom I care will like me better for the book. 
A great many people will like me infinitely the worse, and make a 
devil of me straightway. 

“ Rogers is staying here, and begs me to commend him to you, 
and to say that he has made me pledge myself, on pain of non-forgive- 
ness ever afterward, to carry 'you to see him without loss of time 


when you come. ; 
“ Faithfully your friend, 


“CHARLES DICKENS.” 
The visit to Dickens was duly paid in October, and heartily 
enjoyed. After Longfellow’s return to America, he received the 
following letter from his genial host : 
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“I 
o 


“ London, December 29, 1842. 

** My DEAR LONGFELLOw,—I was delighted to receive your assur- 
ance of your safe arrival among our hearty friends, and to think of 
your sitting down in your comfortable rooms, after all your cold 
watering (and what a quantity of water you had in that half-year, 
counting the two passages !), safe and sound again. I was but poorly 
received when I came home from Bristol that night in consequence 
of my inability to report that I had left you actually on board the 
‘Great Western,’ and that I had seen the chimney smoking. But I 
have got over this gradually, and am again respected. 


“ After you left us, Charley invented and rehearsed with his 
sisters a dramatic scene in your honour, which is still occasionally 
enacted. It commences with expressive pantomime, and begins im- 
mediately after the ceremony of drinking healths. They look at each 
other very hard ; then Charley cries : ‘Mr. Longfellow ! Hoo-ra-a-ah!’ 
The whole concludes with a violent rapping of the table, and a 
hideous barking from the little dog, who wakes up for the purpose. 
They all send their loves to you, in which K. joins very earnestly. 

“ Ever, my dear Longfellow, faithfully your friend, 
“CHARLES DICKENS.” 


The editor has done a great service in preserving and printing in 
their integrity these charming letters, from which want of space com- 
pels us reluctantly to omit some portions here. 

Meantime Longfellow’s fame as a writer was surely and widely 
establishing itself. ‘The year 1839 was marked by the publication of 
Hyperion. It was published at New York by Samuel Colman, 
8 Astor House, in two volumes of 213 and 226 pages, in board 
covers of a pale olive colour, printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge. The original edition is now a rarity. With its fair paper 
and open pages, it was a handsomer book than usually appeared from 
the American press at that time. But its contents were more novel 
than its appearance, In vigour of thought and depth of feeling, in 
richness and exuberance of style, it was an advance upon “ Outre 
Mer.” Into this romance the author put the glow, the fervour, the 
fever of his heart, and it has a perennial charm for those who read it 
in their youth and to whom it seemed the revelation of a new world. 

Late in the autumn of the same year Longfellow gave to the 
public his first volume of original poems, Voices of the Night (Cam- 
bridge : John Owen, 1839), a 16mo. of 144 pages in light olive. 
coloured boards. A copy of this volume was sent as a gift to 
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Carlyle, and elicited from the Sage of Chelsea the following highly 
characteristic acknowledgment : 
“Chelsea, London, December, 1840. 
“ My DEAR SirR,— 

** About two weeks ago arrived your letter. From you, 
since the morning when we parted at the end of Leigh Hunt's Row, 
some fitful reports and notices have reached me ; one in particular 
which, I remember, frightened us all—the rumour that you were in 
that fatal steamer where so many perished! Happily, this was soon 
contradicted ; and about the same time there came an indistinct 
message that a copy of your Poems had been left for me at Fraser, 
the bookseller’s. It now beckons to me from one of my shelves, 
asking always, When wilt thou have a cheerful vacant day ? 

“ Alas, my dear sir, what a wretched scrawl is this, with the 
worst of pens ; time, composure, and all elements of social inter- 
course entirely denied me! It is a hideous, immeasurable tread- 
mill, this smoky soul-confusing Babylon ; I address one prayer to 
the heavens that I were well out of it, before it take the life from me ! 
Happy you who sit in Cambridge, Old or New, with clear air around 
you, with liberty to commune with your own thoughts, not compulsion 
to commune with the infinite hubbub of Cockney thoughts and no 
thoughts, which—mag der Teufel holen! But, patience! We must 
have patience, and shuffle the cards. 

“ Adieu, dear Sir, and good be with you ever. 

“Yours most truly, 
“T. CARLYLE.” 

This querulous, atrabiliar, and not very gracious epistle probably 
awoke only a smile in the more hopeful, cheery and eupeptic 
Longfellow, to whose nature such jeremiads were wholly foreign, and 
between whom and Carlyle there could never have been much 
mental sympathy, however much in later years the weight of a 
common sorrow and bereavement may have linked them. Longfellow 
indeed, writing in his Journal in 1850, describes the first of Carlyle’s 
“Latter-Day Pamphlets ” as “a pretty poor affair. He is ‘running 
emptings,’ as Jeremiah Mason used to say.” 

In 1841 appeared a second volume of Ballads and other Poems. 
On the 13th July, 1843, Longfellow was a second time married, to 
Miss Frances Elizabeth Appleton, the daughter of Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, a distinguished merchant of Boston. He had first seen 
her, then a maiden of nineteen, in Switzerland, six years before. She 
was now a woman of stately presence, of cultivated intellect, and 
deep though reserved feeling. She has been described by an 
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enthusiastic Hungarian visitor, Madame Pulszky, as “a lady ot 
Junonian beauty.” 

They lived happily together for eighteen years, and she bore him 
children, two boys and three sweet little girls, Alice, Edith and Allegra, 
beautifully described in several of his letters and in one of his poems. 
The tragical occurrence which put a sudden end to her bright life, and 
which darkened and left desolate the poet’s later years, took place on 
the oth of July, 1861. Mrs. Longfellow was sitting in the library, 
with her little girls, engaged in sealing up some small packages of 
their curls which she had just cut off. From a match fallen upon 
the floor her light summer dress caught fire. The shock was too 
great, and she died the next morning. Three days later her burial 
took place at Mount Auburn, on the eighteenth anniversary of her 
marriage-day. Longfellow was not there, being confined to his 
chamber by the severe burns which he had himself received in his 
attempts to extinguish the flames. 

These wounds healed with time. Time could only assuage, never 
heal, the deeper wounds that burned within. This terrible_bereave- 
ment, made more terrible by the shock of the suddenness and the 
manner of it, well-nigh crushed him. But he bore his grief with courage 
and in silence. He felt the need of some continuous and tranquil 
occupation for his thoughts ; and after some months he summoned 
the resolution to take up again the task of translating Dante, begun 
years before, and long laid aside. For a time he translated a canto 
each day. This work, with repeated revision and elaborate annota- 
tion, occupied him for some years. It was not finally and fully 
completed till 1866. 

It is not our intention to follow Longfellow’s literary career in 
detail, step by step. His great prose work on “The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” with versified specimens in translation of nearly 
four hundred poets, appeared in 1845; the beautiful poem of 
“ Evangeline” in 1847; and his second prose tale of “ Kavanagh ” 
in 1849. The Journals of these years give a copious description of 
his friendships and meetings with Emerson, Lowell, Ticknor, Sumner, 
. Agassiz and many others, of his class occupations, visiting and 
reading. The lectures, it seems, were beginning to grow rather irk- 
some. Under date 22nd April, 1850, he writes in his Journal : 
“The seventy lectures to which I am doomed next year hang over 
me like a dark curtain. Seventy lectures! who will have the patience 
to hear them?” Again on July 13th, 1853, he sighs: “ A lovely 
morning ; ah, would I had not all this college tackle hanging round 
me! Jai blanchi dans le harnais ;” and 16th, “ A day of hard work. 
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Six hours in the lecture-room, like a schoolmaster ;” 19th, “ To-day 
all given to college. My eyes begin to suffer. At the end of this 
term I must retire,” and similar expressions of growing impatience 
abound. 

But wearisome as the yoke had grown, it was not until 1855 that 
he resigned his professorship in favour of Lowell. 

It was in the autumn of 1852 that Longfellow made the acquaint- 
ance of Thackeray, who had come over to America to lecture. They 
appear to have got on excellently well together and to have parted 
with mutual regard and esteem. At any rate, when about to start 
the Cornhill Magazine, Thackeray writes a friendly and cordial letter, 
endeavouring to enlist Longfellow as a contributor : 


“ 36 Onslow Square, London, 
“ November 16, 1859. 

“ My DEAR Mr. LONGFELLOw,—Has Hiawatha ever a spare shaft 
in his quiver which he can shoot across the Atlantic? How proud 
I should be if I could have a contribution or two from you for our 
Cornhill Magazine. 

“T should like stil) better to be driving to Cambridge in the snow 
and expecting a supper there. Two or three months ago I actually 
thought such a scheme was about to come off. I intended to shut 
up my desk for a year—not write a line—and go on my travels. But 
the gods willed otherwise. I am pressed into the service of this 
Magazine, and engaged to write ever so much more for the next 
three years. Then, if I last so long, I shall be free of books and 
publishers, and hope to see friends to whose acquaintance I look 
back with—I can’t tell you how much gratitude and kind feeling. 

“TI send my best regards to Tom Appleton, and beg him to back 
my petition to his brother-in-law. | 

“ Always sincerely yours, 
“W. M. THACKERAY.” 


Seven years after his wife’s death and two years after the final 
completion of his medicinal task on Dante, Longfellow paid, in 1868, 
a fourth and last visit to Europe, extending on into the following 
year. During his stay in England honours and hospitalities crowded 
thick upon him : Cambridge conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws ; his countryman, Mr. Bierstadt, the landscape- 
painter, gave a great dinner at the Langham Hotel in his honour, at 
which, among other notabilities, Mr. Gladstone was present and 
made a speech ; he spent two days with Tennyson in the Isle of 
Wight, and a Sunday with Dickens at Gadshill ; and last, but not 
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least, the Queen sent a gracious intimation that she would be sorry 
to have Mr. Longfellow pass through England without her meeting 
him, and, a day being named for his visit to Windsor, her Majesty 
received him cordially and without ceremony in one of the galleries 
of the Castle. He also called, by request, upon the Prince of 
Wales. Leaving England, Longfellow and his party went by way 
of Dover to the Continent, going up the Rhine to Switzerland. 
There the summer was spent, and the autumn found the party 
in Paris. At the close of the autumn travel was resumed, and 
after a few weeks’ stay in Florence they passed the winter at 
Rome, where Longfellow made an interesting acquaintance with 
the now venerable Abbé Liszt. In the spring they went north- 
ward and across Switzerland to Paris, and were again for a few days 
in England, Longfellow receiving the degree of D.C.L. at Oxford. 
The end of August saw him back safe at his old home at Craigie 
House, after a crowded eighteen months of travel. 

His pen was by no means idle in these later years. The charming 
“ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” “ The Masque of Pandora,” “ Aftermath,” 
half a score of little volumes of verse, of which the last, published 
in the autumn of 1880, bore the significant title of “ Ultima Thule,” 
followed each other in rapid succession. The eighteen poems of 
the last-named volume have the sweetness of ripened grain, and 
breathe the atmosphere of tranquil harvest days. ‘“ Never,” wrote 
his old friend Mr. Lowell, “‘ was your hand firmer.” 

But the end was near. On Friday afternoon, March 24, 1882, 
within a month after his seventy-fifth birthday, he sank quietly in 
death, having been attacked a few days previously by peritonitis. 
The long, busy, blameless life was ended. The loneliness of separa- 
tion was over. He was dead. But the world was better and happier 
for his having lived. : 

“We are to call no man happy until his death,” said the old 
philosopher. From the cradle to the grave, the life of Longfellow 
may surely be accounted a fortunate one, if ever a life was fortunate. 
In his birth and parentage, in the environments of his childhood, in 
the sweetness, gentleness, purity, and healthfulness of his own dis- 
position and character, in his early opportunities of wide culture not 
only from books, but from the pleasant stimulus of foreign travel, in 
the congenial occupation, sufficiently lucrative to render him inde- 
pendent, and to place him beyond the reach of want that came to 
him almost unsought long before he grew famous, in his troops of 
admiring and affectionate friends, in his early domestic happiness, in a 
tranquil, serene, and unruffled daily life, in all these he was blessed, 
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if ever man was blessed. In the honourable and honourably-won 
fame that widened year by year, in the acquaintance of the best and 
brightest, of the most gifted and beautiful, among his contemporaries, 
male and female, in both hemispheres, he enjoyed a rare and 
singular happiness. The two great sorrows of his life—the loss in 
early manhood of the fair young wife of his youth, and the loss in 
declining years, and under singularly tragical circumstances, of the 
accomplished and beautiful companion of his middle-age, who had 
more than replaced her—these, doubtless, were drawbacks from a 
happiness which would otherwise have been complete. Jn medio 
Jonte leforum surgit amarygliquid ; and Longfellow was not destined 
to be exempt from the common lot. But he had many years of 
perfect happiness, if such there be, and he had an enduring satisfac- 
tion to the end, as in the utmost depths of his sharpest sorrow and 
anguish, in the proud and serene consciousness that there would 
never, as long as his fame should last, be any reproach or slur upon 
it, or anything bitter or base or unworthy rise up in the middle 
fountain of its sweetness and delight. 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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THE MONKS OF ISLAM. 


HE desert and the deep—the two great immensities of this 
nether earth—seem to exercise directly opposite influences 
on the mind. The desert has ever been the cradle of contemplation— 
the nurse of fanaticism: the ocean produces only a spirit of reckless 
revolt against the involuntary awe its vastness inspires. The dif- 
ference in the aspect of these two terrestrial infinities may account 
for their divergent effects on men, since the immobility of the one 
may well promote concentration—the restlessness of the other in- 
stability of thought. For the ocean has moods of tigerish playful- 
ness with which it dissembles its terrors—caprices of tenderness 
under which it masks its cruelty. But the desert, brooding unchange- 
ably in burning barrenness, has no smile to diszuise its desolation, 
and heaven’s own sunshine, elsewhere the benediction of nature, is 
here its direst curse. The immutability of eternity itself is familiarised 
to the mind by the fixity of the waste, and thus the droughty bitter- 
ness of Marah was a fitting prelude to the thunder-terrors of Sinai. 
Hence, too, the illimitable wastes of Asia and Africa have ever been 
the first home of that spirit of introspective self-absorption which 
finds its expression in a life of contemplative austerity. 

The ascetic idea—so foreign to the joyous temperament of 
Mohammed—was a parasitic intruder grafted from foreign sources 
on his creed. The incisive sentence, “‘ No monks in Islam,” sums up 
his personal feelings on the subject, which, definite as it was, failed 
to exclude the infiltration of an opposite current of ideas. Greek 
and Persian systems of philosophy had made their influence felt in 
Arabia before his time, and were there represented by the hostile 
schools termed respectively “ walkers” and “contemplators.” The 
names were submerged in the great religious revolution of Mo- 
hammed, but the distinction survived, and is perpetuated to this day. 

Sufism, the transcendental sect of Islam, embodies ideas wholly 
at variance with its cardinal tenets, and represents the abiding 
effects of Persian speculation on the Arab mind. Its kinship to 
the spirit of Buddhist and Brahminical reverie shows that it 
had its more remote origin even farther east, and sprang from 
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that central home of the human family to which the genesis of 
its common stock of ideas may be more or less directly traced. 
Hence the incorporation of many distinctively Indian beliefs in the 
teaching of the various monastic Orders of Islam, which form in 
this respect so many distinct sects, held together by the strangely 
unifying force of the Mussulman creed. The movement from 
which these Orders sprang was almost contemporaneous with the 
birth of Mohammedanism itself, showing how early the stirring of 
divergent tendencies was felt within it. 

The first Mussulman anchorite was Uwais-el-Korani, a native 
of Karu in Yemen, who in the year 37 of the Hejira was admonished 
in a dream by the angel Jebrail (Gabriel) to retire from the world 
and devote himself to a life of penance. In memory of the Prophet’s 
loss of two of his front teeth at the battle of Ohad, the hermit had all 
his own extracted, and enjoined the same practice on his disciples. 
A number of devotees joined him in his pious seciusion, and among 
the successors of these solitaries arose the founders of the most 
celebrated Orders of Dervishes.! These now number thirty-six of 
primary rank, without reckoning their numerous minor ramifications. 
Twelve date their existence from before the foundation of the Otto. 
man Empire, while the twenty-four others originated between the 
beginning of the fourteenth and the middle of the fifteenth centuries. 
The regular Dervishes live in monasteries called tekkiehs, or khana- 
kahs, of which there are over two hundred in Constantinople alone. 
They contain each about forty inmates, and are endowed with lands 
called uaquof (settled), left by charitable bequests, and incapable of 
alienation. 

Celibacy, poverty, and obedience are enjoined on the members, as 
on Christian monks, but the only actual vow taken seems to be one of 
submission and fidelity to the Sheikh or Superior. Most of the brothers 
are, in pceint of fact, married men, living with their families,but bound 
to pass a certain portion of their time in the tekkieh, sleeping 
there not less than two nights in the week. Their food, consisting 
of two or three g/ats, is served to them in their several cells, but they 
are allowed to assemble together in parties of three or four to partake 
of it. They spend much of their time in the streets, and their 
principal function is to enkindle the fanaticism of the faithful by 
preaching in the markets and crossways. Mendicancy is nominally 
prohibited—the Bektashi Dervishes, now suppressed, having been the 
only exception to this rule—but blackmail is generally levied on the 
pious under one pretext or another. 


1 The Dervishes. John Porter Brown. London, 1868. 
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The class termed fakir (plural foukara, poor men) are Dervishes 
who profess to live by and for religion alone, earning a pittance by 
chanting the dhikr, or prayer of invocation, on the birthdays of local 
saints, and other festive occasions. With this trade many, in Cairo 
and other cities, combine that of water-carriers. The ideal of the 
fakir is summed up in five pious exercises : Aslet-a’n-en-nas (renun- 
ciation of society), El-kheloua (retreat), Es-sahr (watching), Es-siam 
(abstinence), Ed-dhikr (continued prayer). El-arbain, a fast of forty 
days, is also enjoined on aspirants to sanctity. 

The larger number of the Dervish sectaries are, however, affiliated 
only in the lowest degree, corresponding to the Third Order of 
the monastic confraternities of the West. They, like the Tertiaries of 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, and other Christian Orders, are not residents 
in the monasteries, and their observance of the rule is confined to the 
recitation of certain prayers in their own homes, and to the wearing 
of the cap, or other insignia of the Order, for a brief period of the 
day. 

The whole economy of the Islamite Orders has a close parallelism 
to that of the Christian confraternities. To the Superior-General of 
the one corresponds the Khalifa of the other, generally a descendant 
of the founder. He is said to occupy his sedjada, or prayer-carpet, 
and most frequently resides in the place where the Order first’ came 
into existence. The Provincial General of Western communities is 
represented by the Sheikh, or Mokaddem, of the Dervish Orders, 
invested with territorial jurisdiction within a given district. A special 
seal is the symbol of his authority, and he has at his disposal a staff 
of executive agents, messengers, standard-bearers, and chaouich 
(beadles or bailiffs). ‘The most important of these functionaries is the 
rakhoss,' or messenger, chosen for his powers of rapid travel, and 
charged with the most confidential missions, usually transmitted 
orally in the East. 

The spiritual ideal of the Dervish Orders is the production of the 
state of trance, frenzy, or convulsion, during which the soul, in the 
suspension of its bodily consciousness, is supposed to anticipate its 
reunion with the Infinite. The individual annihilation of the Budd- 
hist Nirwana, or beatific absorption into the First Principle of the 
universe, is achieved, in the Dervish Orders, by-physical means for 
producing supersensuous exaltation. Hence the violent character of 
their devotional exercises, consisting of gyrations of increasing velocity, 
or frantic vociferations of epithets ascribed to the Deity, the merit of 
which is in proportion to the rapidity of utterance. Hashish and 


' From rakhess, to run or bound. 
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khoshkhosh (poppy) are still more potent means for promoting 
stupefaction, and under their influence the novice may easily believe 
himself favoured with a foretaste of the joys of Mohammed’s Elysium. 
There seems reason to believe that animal magnetism is also used 
by the Sheikhs to control the volition of their disciples, and, as the 
headship of the Order is generally hereditary, the secret and faculty 
of mesmeric influence may well be matter of family tradition. 

Certain attitudes, such as sitting with the head compressed between 
the knees, are also resorted to to produce semi-insensibility, the greater 
pliability of limb enabling them to assume and maintain positions 
impossible to Europeans. 

The novitiate, called, in Turkish, Ikrar, in Arabic, Ahad (covenant), 
is long and arduous, as the murid, or aspirant, has to undergo a term 
of menial service, extending in some Orders to 1,001 days. Termed 
in Turkish the karrah kolak, or jackal of the establishment, he 
is charged, during his term of apprenticeship, with the lowest offices 
of the kitchen, recalling the similar exercises of obedience and 
humility imposed on the neophyte in the monasteries of the West. 

The rite of initiation, on the other hand, resembles that of 
_ Freemasonry in its principal feature, the exchange of a peculiar hand- 
grip, called bai’at, with the Sheikh, in which the opposing thumbs 
meet in an upright position. The guardianship of the door by 
two armed brethren recalls, too, the functions of the Tiler, who, 
in Masonic Lodges, keeps ward at the entrance with a drawn sword. 
The formula of initiation varies in the different Orders, but consists 
in all of certain prayers, and a pledge of obedience to the Sheikh. 
The adept now receives the insignia of the Order, the hirka (mantle), 
tesbih (rosary), divided into three sections of thirty-three beads each, for 
the recitation of the ninety-nine ismi jelal (beautiful names, or epithets, 
of the Divinity) ; the taybend, a woollen belt containing the palenk, 
or cabalistic stone of contentment ; the mengusay, earrings in the 
form of the horse-shoe of Ali, and the taj, a high semi-conical cap, 
recalling the Parsi headdress, and divided into segments varying in 
number according to the Order, their name of terk (abandonment) 
signifying that each represents the sacrifice of an evil inclination. 

The word Dervish is Persian, and means in that language the 
sill of a door ; but the sense in which it is applied to a religious is far 
from clear, and suggests a doubt as to its etymology. The Orders 
are called Tarikat (paths) ; the lowest stage of affiliation without 
residence is Sheri’at (observance of law) ; the three higher, after the 
murid has been received, are Tarikat (paths), Marifat (knowledge), 
and Hakikat (truths). 
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These general points of constitution and economy the Dervish 
Orders possess in common ; but they differ in the details of their 
observances, and even in their religious doctrines. Thus, the 
Brahminical belief in the transmigration of souls is held by some ; 
others are suspected of inculcating Atheism as the final stage of 
enlightenment, and the general tendency of all would seem to be 
towards a semi-Pantheism resembling Buddhism. 

The two Orders best known to Europeans, from the singularity of 
their devotional exercises, are the Dancing and Howling Dervishes, 
The former, properly styled Mevleviyeh, from their founder, Mev- 
levahina, Djellah-ed-Din er-Roumi, stands highest in wealth and con- 
sideration, generally numbering in its ranks the reigning Sultan and 
other members of the Imperial family. Their principal monastery 
is at Konieh in Asia Minor, where the Chapter General of the Order 
is usually attended by from 4,000 to 5,000 monks. The tekkieh of 
the Mevleviyeh Dervishes at Pera is the scene every Tuesday and 
Friday of those strange performances, familiar to English readers 
from the description of travellers, in which the devotees, pirouetting 
on the left heel with closed eyes and outstretched arms, circle round 
the hall in accelerating rotation, until they drop down stupefied from 
dizziness and exhaustion. 

The Rufaiyeh, so called from their founder, Ahmed-Said-Rufai- 
el-Khebir, are popularly described as Howling Dervishes, from their 
vociferous invocations of the Deity in a delirious chorus, of which the 
word Hou (He) is the refrain. They are distinguished by black 
banners, and turbans of a very dark shade of green or blue. The 
adepts perform wonderful feats, swallowing red-hot coals, handling 
venomous serpents, and seeming to thrust iron spikes into their eyes 
and cheeks without visible injury. 

The Ahmedieh, known by their red banners and turbans, deserve 
mention for the singular ceremony by which the moulid, or birthday, 
of their patron saint is celebrated in Egypt. An ass trained for the 
purpose enters the mosque, and advances to the tomb of the saint, 
while all who can approach it pluck out some ofits hairs as a charm. 
A branch of this Order, called Oulad Nouhh, consists entirely of 
young men who wear turtoors, or high caps surmounted by top-knots 
of parti-coloured cloth, are fancifully decked with strings of beads, 
and carry wooden swords, and whips of twisted cords called firckillah. 

But the most widely influential of the Tarikat, is that of the 
Kadiriyeh Dervishes, owing to the fame of its founder, Sidi Abd-ul- 
Kadir-el-Djilani, the most popular of Mussulman saints. This holy 
man, born at Djil, near Bagdad, in 471 A.H. (1078-1079 A.D.), was a 
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centenarian, reckoning by Mohammedan lunar years, as he lived 
until 571 A.H. (1175-1176 A.D.). One among the many legends 
current about him may serve as a specimen of this branch of Mussul- 
man hagiology. 

While one day delivering a homily to his followers in Algiers, 
he was seen to pull off first one and then the other of his slippers, 
and fling them against the wall, through which they mysteriously 
vanished. At the same moment, a caravan being attacked by robbers 
on its way to Bagdad, a mental ejaculation addressed by one of the 
merchants to the saint was instantly answered by the flight of a slipper 
in the face of the robber-chief. Exasperated at the insult, which he 
attributed at first to his victims, he was preparing to retaliate on 
them, when a smart tap on the cheek from the second saintly missile 
compelled him to recognise the supernatural character of the double- 
barrelled visitation. He restored the plunder and liberated the 
captives, who reverently picked up the miraculous. slippers and 
eventually returned them to their owner.! 

The tomb of El Djilani at Bagdad is one of the most venerated 
shrines of Islam, and pilgrims flock in crowds to the galaxy of sainted 
sepulchres gathered round it, to which the capital of Haroun-er- 
Rashid owes its designation of the City of Saints. But the fame of 
the Asiatic recluse is not confined to his native continent, and 
throughout Africa as well, his name is constantly on the lips of the 
devout. As he is in a special sense the patron of beggars, alms are 
constantly asked in some such formula as the following : 

“ Who will relieve me for the love of my lord Abd-ul-Kadir-el- 
Djilani ?” 

“ Who will give me a dinner for the love of the Sultan of Saints, 
the patron of Bagdad?” 

Dismay at the sight of a fall, or some such casual mischance, is 
expressed by the bystanders in the cry, “Ya Sidi Abd-ul-Kadir !” 
and the long-drawn shout of “ Abd-ul-Kaa-adir,” with which the 
Soudan camel-drivers urge on their beasts, is an invocation of the 
favourite saint. 

The Kadiriyeh Order wear in their caps, as a distinctive badge, a 
rose, embroidered on felt of camel’s hair. The origin of this emblem 
is referred to a miracle performed by the founder of the Order, who, 
being directed by Khizir (Elias) to proceed to Bagdad, was met at 
the gates by a messenger from the Sheikh bearing a glass brimful of 
water, as a hint that there was no place for an extra saint in a city 
already thronged with holy men. Abd-ul-Kadir’s reply was miracu- . 


1 Les Saints de Islam, Le Colonel C. Trumelet. Paris, 1881. 
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lously to produce a rose, the season being winter, and place it in the 
cup, thereby signifying that room would be found for him, even amid 
the throng. He was instantly acclaimed by all present with the 
cry, “The Sheikh is our Rose!” and conducted in triumph to the 
city. 

A variety of mystical meanings are attached to this rose. Its 
four colours, yellow, white, red, and black, signify the four grades of 
initiation (the Law, the Way, Knowledge, and Truth), and its three 
concentric rows of leaves or points have interpretations corresponding 
to thenumber ineach. The first, composed of five, indicates the five 
special virtues of the faithful ; the second, of six, the six characteristics 
of faith ; the third, of seven, the seven verses of the fatiha, or opening 
chapter of the Koran, termed the Holy Crown. The seven petals in 
the centre symbolise the seven names of Allah, while the sum of the 
eighteen points gives the number of worlds to which the Prophet 
brought mercy, as well as that of the letters (according to Arabic 
orthography with the vowels omitted) in Bismillah-er-Rahim, er 
Rahman—in the name of Allah, the Clement and the Merciful. 
The heart of the flower is occupied by the crossed triangles, forming 
the Mohur-es-Suleiman (Solomon’s Seal), in other words, the cabalistic 
sign of the pentagram, or Wizard’s Foot. 

The banners and turbans of the Kadiriyeh are white, and in 
Egypt, where nearly all the fishermen belong to it, nets of green, white, 
red, and yellow are borne on poles in its processions, as religious 
standards. 

This sect has played a conspicuous part in the present revolt of 
the Soudan, and furnished, indeed, the principal machinery for its 
propagation. A Sheikh of the Kadiriyeh Order, Mohammed Ahmed, 
appealed first to his brother Dervishes in the celebrated letter in 
which, in May, 1881, he proclaimed his pretensions ; and to a body- 
guard of five hundred of these fighting fanatics, stripped to the waist, 
and standing round him with naked swords, he owed his defence from 
arrest by the first Egyptian detachment sent against him. Since 
then the warrior monks have formed the backbone of the insurrection, 
and the splendid fury of the Dervish onset has been to the Arab 
charge as the steel-tip to the lance. 

The history of another of these confraternities is intimately con- 
nected with that of the most troubled times of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Bektashi Order, founded by Hadji Bektash, who lived in Asia 
Minor, in the reign of Amurath I., about 763 a.H., shared through 
its entire existence, in good report and evil report, the fame and 
fortunes of the turbulent Pretorians of Eastern Rome. When the 
celebrated Janissary troops, the first example of a standing army in 
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Europe, were constituted in 1360, as a body-guard for Amurath, 
the reigning Sultan, they were solemnly blessed by Sheikh Hadji 
Bektash, and named by him Yani Cheri, or new troops. The white 
felt cap worn by him was adopted as their headdress, and most of the 
Janissaries, who were originally recruited from Christian captives, 
were enrolled as members of the Bektashi Order. Its Sheikh was 
ex-officio colonel of the 99th Regiment, and eight Dervishes were 
always lodged in the barracks to offer up perpetual prayers for their 
fighting brethren. 

Among the singularities of the Janissary army was its adoption of 
culinary names and emblems: thus, the chief officer was called 
“the distributor of soup,” a captain was known as a “‘ master cook,” 
the colonel carried a large ladle as the symbol of his rank, and the 
standard of the regiments, called ortas, was a large pot (kazan), the 
breaking or reversal of which was the signal for revolt. 

The splendid achievements of the Janissaries in the field were 
counterbalanced by the most lawless excesses at home. Sultan after 
sultan was deposed or assassinated by them, while the treatment of 
their fellow subjects may be inferred from their practice of setting 
fire to a quarter of the city as a means of obtaining audience of their 
sovereign, whose presence was required by official etiquette, with 
that of his Grand Vizier, on the scene of a conflagration. 

Nor were the Bektashi Dervishes during the same period held in 
the odour of sanctity, as they were suspected of atheistical tenets and 
of being allied to the Freemasons ; the latter, or some branch of 
them, known in Turkey as Fermason, being in exceedingly bad 
repute there, from their supposed infidel and socialistic tendencies. 
The Bektashis were, moreover, believed to be fomenters of the 
numerous factions—Reds, Whites, Masked, Intimates, Interpreters, 
and Kashashin—which convulsed Constantinople during this period. 
Their solidarity with the Janissaries gave them, undoubtedly, a potent 
leverage for political intrigue ; hence, when the annihilation of the 
latter was decreed, their fate was shared by their monastic brethren. 

The scheme of army reorganisation devised in 1826 by Mah- 
moud II., as a means of curtailing the privileges of his formidable 
soldiery, was at first accepted by them in ignorance of its true 
bearing. It was at a great review held on the 14th of June—a date 
to be thrice scored with crimson, even in the sanguinary annals of 
Stamboul—that the smouldering discontent in their ranks flamed 
out suddenly into open mutiny. They marched off the ground, 
burning and pillaging as they went, and assembling in the Atmeidon, 
with cauldrons reversed, in token of revolt, demanded the heads of 
the principal officials of the empire. 
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Then, for the first time in fifty years, the Sandjak Cherif, the Holy 
Standard of the Prophet, was removed from the Imperial treasury, 
unfurled by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and borne in solemn procession 
through the streets. The people streamed in its wake in gathering 
thousands, until, as its venerable folds were shaken to the breeze high 
above the Mosque of Ahmed, the whole city rallied to the call as 
one man, thrilled by the sense of a dire emergency. 

Hemmed in by the populace and the loyal soldiery, the mutineers 
were thrust back to the barracks, there to meet a terrible fate. The 
buildings being set fire to, 8,000 perished in the conflagration, while 
still larger numbers were slaughtered throughout the city. The 
streets literally ran blood, and, for days after, ships passing the blue 
Bosphorus had to force their way through a ghastly barrier of float- 
ing corpses. From 15,000 to 20,000 were estimated to have been 
slaughtered in the metropolis, and as the example was followed in 
the provinces, the annihilation of the Janissary army was the work 
of a few days. It consisted, at the date of its destruction, of four 
divisions, composed of 229 ortas, or regiments, of which 77 were in 
garrison in Constantinople. The Sultan was borne on the roll of the 
61st orta, receiving pay as a soldier in his own army. 

On June 17, 1826, the dissolution of the Janissary army and the 
suppression of the Bektashi Order of Dervishes were simultaneously 
decreed by Imperial edict. An offshoot of the latter, however, sur- 
vived in the Kalendaris, a mendicant fraternity, founded by an 
Andalusian brother expelled from the parent Order. 

While the Dervish Orders have hitherto furnished the aggressive 
machinery of the Mohammedan Church militant, it is remarkable 
that the most formidable Islamite combination of the present day has 
a more secular and purely political character. The Senoussite sect, 
founded in North Africa, about the middle of the present century, by 
an Arab of the Beni Senous tribe, from the neighbourhood of Tlemsen, 
in Algeria, is organised on the system of the secret societies of Europe, 
with uncompromising hostility to Christian civilisation as its main- 
spring of action. From its cradle in the Tripolitan Sahara it has ex- 
tended its ramifications through all North Africa, from the Somali 
coast to the mouth of the Senegal. M. Henri Duveyrier,' the emi- 
nent explorer of the Sahara, estimates the number of the 4houan, or 
brothers, at not less than a million and a half, while that figure may 
probably be doubled. “Each of these adepts,” he says, “is not only 
ipso facto a missionary, but is ready, at the signal of his superior, to 


1 Bulletine de la Société de Géographie. 2metrimestre. 1884. 
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transform himself into a propagandist agent, a soldier, a bravo, or 
even a cowardly poisoner.” 

To the agency of the sect he ascribes many recent risings in 
Algeria, and numerous massacres of European travellers, such as 
that of Mdlle. Tinne’s party in the Soudan in 1869, and of the 
Flatters Mission in the Algerian Sahara in 1881. The Sultans of 
Morocco and Wadai are believed to be more or less subservient to 
its decrees, whilst its influence is felt as a disturbing element in many 
cities of Egypt, notably in Tantah, and throughout the land of 
Yemen on the farther shore of the Red Sea. Mussulmans, tainted 
with Western ideas, are held by it in a like abhorrence with the 
odious Nazarene, and its watchword is that Turks and Christians, 
being on a level, must be annihilated by the same blow. 

The founder of the society, dying in 1859, transmitted his 
authority to his son, Sidi Mohammed-ben-Ali-es-Senoussi, the 
present Sheikh, regarded throughout North Africa with a reverence 
almost eclipsing that felt for Mohammed himself. Like his Soudanese 
rival, he claims the title of Mahdi; hence a coalition of the two, 
despite the identity of their aims, was always, on personal grounds, 
improbable. There was, indeed, a certain effervescence of enthusiasm 
for Mohammed Ahmed among Senoussi’s followers immediately on 
the fall of Khartoum, but it rapidly subsided with the subsequent 
wane in the fortunes of the Warrior Prophet of the Soudan. 

The zaouiyat (colleges or convents) of the Senoussite Brotherhood, 
scattered through the oases of the Sahara, form so many centres of 
the propaganda of fanaticism. The headquarters of the sect is at 
Djerabub, in the Libyan Desert, not far from the oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, and from this solitude, which he is stated never to have left, 
Senoussi directs the machinery of his vast organisation. Leading 
there a patriarchal life, surrounded by a numerous family, he is pro- 
bably devoid of military ambition or capacity ; and the sect, while 
under his leadership, is likely to maintain its present attitude of semi- 
quiescence. But the volcanic elements are there, and it would 
require only the vivifying ardour of a fiery spirit to fuse them into 
the incandescence required to produce a great explosion. The sect 
in its present phase is an interesting study, as representing one of 
those multifarious developments of fanaticism, the power of pro- 
ducing which seems ever latent in the teaching of Islam. 


E. M. CLERKE. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


KRAKATOA WAVES. 


N my notes of October and November, 1883, I contended that 
the great waves which accompany certain earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, and are so destructive along the coasts exposed 
to them, are not sea-waves but earth-waves. This view is confirmed 
by an unconscious reductio ad absurdum of the usually accepted 
water-wave theory in Mr. Verbeek’s work on the eruption of 
Krakatoa. The velocity of water-wave motion varies with the depth 
of the water, and assuming that the whole of the water is affected 
(this assumption is not mine), mathematicians calculate the mean 
depth of the sea along the path of a wave. According to the rate at 
which the supposed sea-wave travelled from Krakatoa to South 
Georgia the mean depth of the sea extending between these places 
should be 6,340 metres, z.¢. 20,802 feet (I quote from Mature, April 15, 
page 561). The distance is nearly equal to half the circumference 
of the earth ; all soundings prove that there are hills and valleys 
under the sea resembling those above. What must be the maximum 
depth if the mean is 20,802 feet ? 

I have already noted the remarkable fact that this supposed sea- 
wave of 100 feet in height swept half-way round the earth without 
being felt by any vessel out at sea. It was felt badly enough on land, 
and on land only. 

The great wave that made such havoc at the earthquake of Lisbon 
was evidently a land-wave. It was the rising and falling of the land, 
not of the sea, that buried the solid marble quay of Lisbon, As 
Lyell says, ‘‘ The quay sank down with all the people on it, and not 
one of the dead bodies ever floated to the surface.” In its place the 
water is now 100 fathoms deep. 

‘A great wave swept over the coast of Spain, and is said to have 
been sixty feet high at Cadiz. At Tangier it rose and fell eighteen 
times on the coast. At Funchal in Madeira it rose full fifteen feet 
perpendicular above high-water mark.” ‘At Kinsale, in Ireland, a 
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body of water rushed into the harbour, whirled round several vessels, 
and poured into the market-place.”’ 

Regarded superficially this great rush and retreat of water at 
Lisbon, and these other risings and fallings on other coasts, appear 
like water-waves, and have been described accordingly, but a 
demonstration of this fallacy is supplied by the fact that ‘at 
Loch Lomond, in Scotland, for example, the water without the 
least apparent cause rose against its banks, and then subsided below 
its usual level. The greatest perpendicular height of this swell was 
two feet four inches.” (All the above quotations are from Lyell.) 

It is obvious that a sea-wave could not travel overland to reach 
an inland lake. 

I might quote a multitude of other cases from the records of 
every earthquake to show that the viscous body of the earth may 
have actual billows like those of the sea. For example (still quoting 
from Lyell), “ In the year 1692 the island of Jamaica was visited by 
a violent earthquake ; the ground swelled and heaved like a rolling 
sea, and was traversed by numerous cracks, two or three hundred of 
which were often seen at a time, opening and closing rapidly again. 
Many people were swallowed up in these rents ; some the earth 
caught by the middle, and squeezed to death.” This was accom- 
panied by what are called sea-waves breaking upon the shore. “A 
tract of land round the town, about a thousand acres in extent, sank 
down in less than one minute during the first shock, and the sea 
immediately rolled in. The Swan frigate, which was repairing in the 
wharf, was driven over the tops of many buildings, and then thrown 
upon one of the roofs, through which it broke.” 

Describing the Calabrian earthquakes Lyell says, “‘ The surface of 
the country often heaved like the billows of a swelling sea, which 
produced a swimming in the head like sea sickness. It is particularly 
stated, in almost all the accounts, that, just before each shock, the 
clouds appeared motionless, and, although no explanation is offered 
of this phenomenon, it is obviously the same as that observed in a 
ship at sea when it pitches violently. The clouds are arrested in 
their career as often as the vessel rises in a direction contrary to their 
course ; so that the Calabrians must have experienced precisely the 
same motion on the land.” I have frequently watched this effect on 
the clouds at sea. As the course of the clouds and the drift of the 
waves are the same, the rolling of the ship is always in the right 
direction to produce this effect. 

Since the above was written I have met with an account of “a 
curious phenomenon” witnessed at Stonehaven (WVature, June 3, 
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page 108). At intervals, just before and after high tide, without any 
apparent cause, the water along the coast rose and fell from ro to 18 
inches at a time, the subsidence leaving as much as 15 to 18 feet of 
the beach dry. The disturbance continued for three hours, com- 
mencing at about half-past four o’clock. “ There was no wind, and 
the sea was quite smooth, but the water advanced and retired with a 
speed equal to the run of a large river during a spate.” We are 
further told that “it is surmised that the phenomenon was due to 
some eruption or subsidence in the sea bottom.” 

To me it appears far more probable that an undulation of the 
coast itself was the cause, the rising of the land causing the recession 
of the sea and vice versé. A sea-wave, however caused, on advancing 
over a shallow sloping bottom with a fall of ro to 18 inches in 15 to 
18 feet, would break and form a “ roller,” and distinctly show itself as 
a “ ground swell” such as are so common on all our Atlantic coasts ; 
Cornwall, West of Ireland, &c. 

Many other mysterious rushings of the sea on the coast may be 
similarly explained. ‘They demand more careful study than they 
have received. 


Epison’s VICTORY IN THE LAW CourRTs. 


TRIAL has lately taken place, and a judgment has been 

delivered which, if not reversed by appeal, will seriously 
affect the future of electric lighting in this country so far as 
incandescent lamps are concerned. Nobody but Messrs. Edison 
and Swan may now use the ordinary carbonaceous incandescent 
“‘ filament.” The use of such filaments is judged to be an 
infringement of the patent granted to Thomas Elva Edison, dated 
November 10, 1879, No. 4,576, the specification of which in its 
defining clause (page 3, line 10 of complete specification) states that 
“the invention consists in a light-giving body of carbon wire or 
sheets.” 

The device of obtaining the light by the incandescence of a strip 
or wire of carbon enclosed ina vacuum is more than forty years old, 
King’s specification claiming these was dated a.p. 1845, and en- 
rolled May 4, 1846. The inventor was a young American, Mr. 
Starr, who died while engaged in experiments for improving the 
then existing dynamo. I made the battery by which the light was 
worked, and assisted Mr. Starr in other work ; one-eighth of the 
venture was assigned to me. 
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My object in now writing on this subject is to correct some con- 
siderable misapprehensions that still prevail among electrical experts 
concerning Starr’s invention, and which came out distinctly during 
the recent trial, which I attended. 

In the first place, it is generally assumed that this electric iamp 
of Starr’s was a failure. This was by no means the case. It was 
eminently and brilliantly successful, far superior to any of the filament 
lights now in common use. Then why not carried out ? will of course 
be asked. The reply to this is twofold. First, we saw plainly that 
the battery was too costly, too sloppy and troublesome, for practical 
commercial use, and accordingly Mr. Starr went to Birmingham to 
carry out his ideas for the improvement of the dynamo, then in its 
embryo condition as the magneto-electric battery of Woolrich, and in 
use by Messrs. Elkington for electro-plating. Secondly, the funds 
which were available for carrying the project forward were exhausted, 
and none concerned were adepts in the manufacture of joint-stock 
companies. 

The idea that we could not obtain a sufficient vacuum is also a 
fallacy. We could, and we did, obtain quite as effectual a vacuum 
for the purpose as any that are now in practical use. We useda 
barometer tube blown out to an oblong bulb or receptacle at the 
top, into which a platinum wire was firmly and perfectly sealed ; the 
carbon stick was attached to this by one end, and the other end to 
a descending wire. The whole tube and bulb were then filled with 
mercury, and being about 33 to 34 inches long, about four inches of 
the upper out-blown part was vacuous with the exception of a little 
mercury vapour which did no mischief. Mr. Starr had tried platinum 
wires and sheets, alloys of platinum and iridium, carbonized threads, 
carbonized cane, card, &c.—every form of carbon that he and the 
others concerned could suggest—and finally selected the carbon crust 
which lines gas retorts, and is so hard that the devices of the 
lapidary are required in cutting and grinding it. It is so refractory 
that it will bear an intensity of incandescence that would instantly 
shatter any of the filaments. I had in my possession for some years 
the last lamp made by Mr. Starr, and showed it in operation in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, and at the Midland Institute several times. 

My principal object in writing this is to recommend all who are 
interested in electric lighting, and prohibited from using the fila- 
ments, to take a step backwards and try Starr’s carbon stick, the 
patent rights for which have now, of course, expired. They will find 
that if properly managed it will supply exactly what is required, viz. 
a steady reliable light, about equal in effect to the ordinary arc light, 
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not quite so brilliant, but what it lacks in brilliancy may be made up 
in magnitude or extent of radiating surface. The lamp I exhibited in 
Birmingham had a carbon stick about half an inch long and one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter. 

As regards the “ occluded gases ” of which so much was said in the 
course of trial, and described as a recent discovery, I refer the reader 
who is interested in it to “‘ Science in Short Chapters,” page 81, in 
which the history of the discovery of these gases is described, with 
further particulars on the whole subject. They are easily removed 
from the Torricellian apparatus by simply re-filling and re-inverting 
the tube. The only defect in this form of apparatus is its clumsiness, 
a mechanical detail easily altered by using the Sprengel pump and 
glass bulbs. 


Tue E tectric ConpbuctTiviry or CARBON. 


ARBON exists in three distinct forms, viz. the diamond, 
graphite, and charcoal. The diamond is the hardest of 
solids, graphite about the softest, and charcoal very variable. 
Graphite, when intensely heated in a powerful oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe flame, burns partially, and a number of fused diamond-like 
globules are formed hard enough to scratch glass ; some are black 
and affected by the magnet, others colourless, transparent, and non- 
magnetic. Anthracite, which is a natural coke formed by subterranean 
heating of coal, yields similar transparent diamond-like globules. 

Graphite and charcoal are fairly good conductors of electricity ; 
the diamond and these diamond-like globules are bad conductors. 1 
mark this with special emphasis because the incandescence of the 
carbon wick of an incandescent lamp depends upon the resistance it 
offers by its low-conducting power. 

In Edison’s specification, quoted in the preceding note, he says, 
“Heretofore light by incandescence has been obtained from rods of 
carbon of one to four ohms resistance,” and that “the leading wires 
have always been large so that their resistance shall be many times 
less than the burner.” Further on he speaks of the necessity of 
‘ “main conductors of enormous dimensions ” for such lamps. 

It is evident fromi this that Mr. Edison is ignorant of the 
peculiar properties of the rod of carbon used by Starr. He must 
suppose that it was composed of carbon in the low-resisting char- 
coal form, like that of his charred filaments. 

This was not the case. Starr’s carbon rod or stick was, as I have 
already said, diamond-like, nearly identical with that which Silliman 
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obtained by intensely heating anthracite. It is not formed by simply 
charring organic matter, but by a more coniplex process, In the 
gas retort the coal is first simply charred, anda coke which is a kind 
of charcoal is formed. But this is not all... There: is also a sort 
of distillation or sublimation going on, the nature.of which is 
not understood, but ‘its results are evident enough in the crust 
condensed upon the sides of the retort, which, from its excessive 
hardness and other properties, I venture to assume is made uplargely 
of the minute particles of the crystalline globules above named. 

We thus have a form of carbon of far less.conducting power 
than any of Edison’s charcoals, and which therefore does the 
necessary work of resistance by its own inherent stubbornness. The 
filaments which Edison and all the other filamenters obtain. are made 
to resist the passage of the electricity by being drawn out to such 
flimsy dimensions ‘that! they become ‘too weak to carry it, and being 
so weak cannot stand a high degree of incandescence or the smallest 
mechanical strain. Starr’s stick is both electrically and mechanically 
robust, and bears a degree of incandescence approaching to that of 
the carbon particles that are carried over in the arc light, and upon 
the incandescence of which the arc light depends. 

The fact that in Starr’s lamp the platinum conducting wire had 
about the same sectional area as the carbon rod, and that the current 
passed through this wire without heating it sufficiently to damage the 
sealing into the glass, while the rod of carbon presented such resist- 
ance as to become most intensely incandescent, proves the difference 
of conductivity of these different kinds of carbon, and refutes the 
whole theory upon which Edison builds the supposed superiority 
of his filaments, as well as the prevailing ’theories of all the other 
filamenters. 

I therefore repeat my suggestion that electric lighting should step 
back to 1846 so far as the wick of the incandescent lamp is con- 
cerned. If this is done well results will be attained that will 

astonish our present-day electrical engineers, and liberate them com- 
pletely from the restraining consequences of the recent judicial 
decision. 


THE CANNIBALISM OF RATs. 


N Nature of April 1, page 513, is a letter from a very able 
observer of animal morals, Mr. George J. Romanes, who de- 
scribes what he witnessed in the bloodthirsty attack of a large rat 
upon a smaller one, and the devouring of the carcass of the victim. 
This is followed by another letter, April 8, page 533, from Mr. W. 
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August Carter, who, speaking also from direct observation, says that 
the ferocity and voracity of rats are very great. ‘“ They devour one 
another at all times, and under all circumstances, whether living in a 
wild state or under the influence of domestication. I kept six rats 
at one time in confinement, and, although well fed, the largest 
specimen consumed all the rest. Again, shortly after the late Inven- 
tions Exhibition closed last year, the following incident came under 
my notice. As I was passing through the building I heard wild and 
piteous cries issuing from a spot close to where I stood. I im- 
mediately proceeded thither, and beheld six large rats feasting upon 
three of their congeners not much smaller than themselves, who 
were endeavouring to free themselves from the sharp teeth of their 
assailants.” 

These accounts further confirm the view I expressed concerning 
the cannibal habits of these amiable rodents, in a note of April, 1885. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ENGLISH PREFIXES TO FOREIGN NAMES. 


~\, UR language is nothing if not irregular and receptive. It takes 
words from all quarters and incorporates them into itself 
with a result which is in most cases beneficial. Ihave recently joined 
in the protest uttered by Mr. F. Harrison against those who would 
stultify and degrade it by mixing with written and spoken English 
every form of foreign orthography so far as regards proper names. 
I venture to append to this a second protest against the manner in 
which we speak of living foreigners. In this as in other matters the 
French are logical. If I visit Paris I am introduced by the French- 
man to his friends as “Monsieur Urban.” A Swiss, a Spaniard, 
a Turk, a Russian, an Asiatic, a negro even, is similarly treated. 
Monsieur is the generic term of courteous address or description. 
With our assumed cosmopolitanism we try to be polyglot, and we 
give a man, when possible, the prefix common in his nation. It is 
“Monsieur A.,” “Herr B.,” “Signor C.,” “Sefior D.” This is all very 
well so far as it goes; but all languages, even in their alphabets, are 
not known to us. In the case of a Dutchman a few may be able to say 
Mynheer. How about a Dane, however, a Pole, a Servian, a Russ, 
a Turk? With a ridiculous assumption of geographical knowledge, 
the residents on the banks of the Danube are probably classified as 
German. With the Russ, or the Turk, or the Greek, we are, however, 
absolutely at fault, and we probably fall back, not upon our own 
language, but upon the French. To us the foreigner who has no other 
handle is Monsieur. It would surely be more convenient, more 
expedient, easier, and less pedantic to call every stranger Mr., 
as we call ourselves. I am not very sanguine that this plan will be 
adopted, but I am at least content to point out the absurdity of which 
we are guilty, leaving to time and some better advocate the task of 
reform. 


Boarp SCHOOLS AND NATURAL History. 
N the education supplied in our Board Schools I wonder what 


position is assigned to natural history. How ignorant are London 
children of almost any facts whatever concerning this branch of 
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knowledge those only know who are thrown into close association 
with them. Country lads get, of course, a certain knowledge of the 
habits of wild creatures. They know where to look for the nests of 
the finches, and can teil the eggs of the wood-lark from those of the 
robin as easily as the voice of the thrush from that of the blackbird. 
Their familiarity with animal life, however, seldom extends beyond 
knowledge of the means of destruction most conveniently applicable. 
It is George Eliot, I think, who says of one of her characters, a boy, 
that he was fond of animals, that is, fond of throwing stones at them. 
The knowledge of the country man is much the same in kind with that 
of the boy, even if different in degree. When it is taken into account 
how many of the youths now in our Board Schools will some day be 
trusted with a gun and set to work as gamekeepers, some acquaint- 
ance with the animals with which they will hereafter be called upon 
to deal can scarcely be regarded as superfluous, They would then 
learn what birds and beasts are really destructive to crops or game, 
and a portion of the brutal slaughter at present going on of unoffend- 
ing animals might be arrested. I do not know on what principles 
education in our Board Schools is conducted. I know, however, 
that different subjects should be chosen for the future agricultural 
labourer and the future artisan. 


COMMENDATORY VERSE. 


OYAL and priceless homage has more often than is generally 
supposed been rendered to literary greatness by its rivals. 
Shakespeare received from Ben Jonson, who, preposterously enough, 
has been taxed with jealousy of his mighty contemporary, praise 
which will endure as long as the language in which it is written. 
The commendatory verses which the poets of the Tudor and Stuart 
times were in the habit of prefixing to their friends’ books constitute 
an interesting study, and abound in suggestive matter. In one case, 
that of the great Duchess of Newcastle—Mad Meg of Newcastle, as 
she has irreverently been called—an entire folio volume is occupied 
with adulation of the most fulsome kind, in classical tongues and in 
the vernacular, from dignitaries legal, ecclesiastical, and collegiate. 
In the crowd of obscurities it is regrettable, though scarcely sur- 
prising, to meet with scholars and poets, and to read the names even 
of men such as Henry More the Platonist and Thomas Hobbes. Only 
less extensive are the verses prefixed to the comedies of William 
Cartwright, the divine and dramatist, occupying over a hundred pages, 
and signed by the names of the best-known poets of the day. Not 
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at all to be compared, however, are these testimonials with the 
friendly eulogies that were passed on each other’s work by the greater 
poets of the previous generation. Delicacy and grace of expression 
reach in these their height, and the best of them may be compared 
with the happiest epitaphs of Ben Jonson. 


Mr. SWINBURNE ON VICTOR Husco. 


URNING from commendatory verses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to Mr. Swinburne’s recently published 
tribute to Victor Hugo, it is evident that the art of eulogy has been 
reserved for Mr. Swinburne to discover. Nothing that has been 
said of any contemporary approaches what Mr. Swinburne has said 
of the great Frenchman, whom he accepted as master. To a pene- 
tration that works with the swiftness and certainty of instinct Mr. 
Swinburne adds a force and fire of language previously unequalled. 
His book stands accordingly alone in literature. Every line of 
Hugo’s work has been studied, the secret of every conception 
has been mestered, and the whoie is interpreted with a patient 
fidelity and care and an insight that have rarely been brought to the 
service of criticism or analysis. That the praise is excessive will be 
held by many ; that the excess of light becomes painful to the eye 
may-also be maintained. What criticism, and what eulogy, however, 
it is! Those even who fail to see in Hugo a figure so Titan-like 
as Mr. Swinburne depicts, or who would be glad of so much shadow 
as would add to effect, may read with admiration and astonish- 
ment the passages on the dramas and the poems—those especially 
upon La Légende des Sitcles, which are unequalled in literature. 
Extravagant the language may be, but it isan extravagance by which 
the reader is carried away breathless, and of which no writer except 
Mr. Swinburne is capable. 


DIFFICULTIES OF WRITING CORRECT ENGLISH. 


ECENTLY, under the title of “ Half-Hours with the Worst 
Authors,” the Pall Mail Gazette held to the light some 
instances of carelessness from the writings of a brilliant journalist 
and essayist formerly on its own staff. Some comment was provoked 
by the attack. With that I have nothing to do. I wish to point 
out, however, that masculine, clear, concise, and correct writing is 


! A Study of Victor Hugo, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Chatto & Windus. 
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rarely indeed to be encountered. I have before me, at the present 
moment, the first number of the Zuglish Historical Review, a new 
quarterly, edited by the Cambridge Dixie Professor, and containing 
contributions from men of highest position—heads of colleges, 
professors, and the like. I open at an essay by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., on ‘* The Tyrants of Britain, Gaul, and Spain.” 
I have so often spoken in praise of this brilliant writer, that he must 
excuse my making him the text of a sermon. In the very first page 
of this, which one would suppose he had written with the utmost 
care, he makes a distinct grammatical mistake. Here is a sentence 
concerning two writers. “Rarely indeed does either of them let 
slip a fact or a reference on any matter that comes within their 
several ranges.” Here the use of their instead of his, and several 
ranges instead of range is absolutely unpardonable. Of defects and 
inelegancies of style I could from this first page gather a sheaf. One 
sentence begins after a full stop with “and.” ‘ We cannot call the 
good Tillemont’s narrative a critical ove.” Here both “a@and one” are 
superfluous and weakening in effect. Another sentence ends with 
a preposition. Another still commences “Gibbon, again, who so 
largely made use of Tillemont.” So largely! How largely? The 
use of the word is open to the same objection as the words “a one.” 
The same phrase “let slip a fact” occurs needlessly twice within five 
lines. In the same manner, “ comes nearer to” and “ comes much 
nearer to” are in two following lines. If it is objected that much 
of this is hypercriticism, I answer that it professes to be nothing else. 
A writer, however, who earnestly strives after a good style would 
hesitate about employing the most defensible of these phrases, and 
some are perhaps defensible. I only strive to point my moral that it is 
difficult to write correct English,and my assertion will be strengthened 
rather than disproved should any writer take the pains to point out 
that I make ten blunders in my own writing for every slip I point 
out in that of others. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 

















